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JOHN SPENCER BASSETT AS A HISTORIAN OF THE 
SOUTH 


By WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 





: Among the pioneers who sought to promote historical scholar- 
by ship in the South as the nineteenth century faded into the 
twentieth was John Spencer Bassett.1 A native of North 
Carolina, he attended Trinity College, attained the doctorate at 
the John Hopkins University, and returned to his undergraduate 
alma mater as professor of history. His interests were varied 
and his ability was exceptional. A penchant for research and 
writing yielded monographs on North Carolina history, and as 
a corollary he assembled printed and manuscript records in the 
Trinity library. He inspired in his students a Jeffersonian pas- 
sion “to follow truth wherever it may lead,” even though it 
undermined southern tradition. Southern liberal in a generation 
dominated by conservative thinking, his provocative preachments 
stirred reactionaries to protestations. A dozen years at Trinity 
College brought local and then national recognition and an i 
invitation to a northern professorship. Thereafter his interest F 
in southern history waned. 

Bassett’s father and paternal grandfather were democratic 
Virginians, devout Methodists, successful carpenters and con- 
tractors, slaveholders on a small scale, and critics of slavery but 
not antislavery agitators. His grandparent, Richard Bassett, 
resident of Williamsburg, apprenticed his son Richard Baxter to 
a Richmond firm of contractors. After mastering the trade the 
younger Richard became a builder, first in Williamsburg, then 
in Norfolk, and finally at various places in North Carolina. In 
1861 he joined the Edgecombe Guards, a company of the First 
North Carolina Regiment, but after the battle of Big Bethel 


*Much of the material for this study was assembled in 1944-1945 while the writer held a 
Tesearch grant from the General Education Board. 
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he was assigned by the Secretary of War to the Commissary 
Department and manufactured army supplies until the close of 
the war. A turn at planting in the Reconstruction era provided 
temporary occupation, but after a few years he returned to his 
original vocation. Meanwhile, in 1863, a second marriage united 
a southern family with New England stock. Mary Jane Wilson 
was the daughter of a Maine millwright who had moved to 
North Carolina a generation earlier. The Bassett’s second child, 
John Spencer, was born at Tarboro on September 10, 1867. 

Early education at Richlands, Goldsboro, and the Jefferson 
Davis Military Academy at LaGrange prepared Bassett for 
Trinity College, then located in Randolph County. When he 
enrolled as a junior in 1886, Trinity was an ordinary backwoods 
institution with an antiquated curriculum, inadequate financial 
resources, and a temporary administration. The election of 
John F. Crowell, graduate of Yale University, to the presidency 
the year after Bassett entered resulted in liberalization of the 
course of study and introduction of the system of election. 
Bassett graduated in 1888, and after teaching for a couple of 
years in the Durham public schools, he returned to Trinity 
College as instructor in English and principal of the preparatory 
department.? 


2 Sketches of John S. Bassett are 74 y in a brief typescript memoir, John Spencer 
Bassett Papers (in possession of Mrs. J. S. Bassett, Northampton, Mass.); American His- 
torical Review, XXXIII (1927-1928), 713-714; XXXIV (1928-1929), 483-484; South = 
Quarterly, XXVII (1928), 118-116; William K. Boyd, “John Spencer Bassett,” Di 
American Biography, Il, 38-39; Wendell H. Stephenson, “A Half Century of Southern "His 
torical Scholarship,” Journal of Southern History, XI (1945), 8-12. 

Bassett entered upon his career as a student and teacher at Trinity College in an era that 
witnessed profound developments in North Carolina education. Economic discontent which 
gave rise to the Populist revolt was accompanied by widespread demand for improved educa- 
tional opportunities. Charles D. McIver and Edwin A. Alderman made constructive contribu- 
tions in promoting popular education and a training program for teachers. At the higher edu- 
cation level, new schools were founded and old ones invigorated. The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College was established at Raleigh in 1889. Soon thereafter higher education for 
women received impetus with the founding of the North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College at Greensboro by the state, and Meredith College, a private school for girls, at Raleigh. 
The Slater Industrial and State Normal School for Negroes came into existence at Salem. The 
University of North Carolina, approaching its hundredth anniversary, sought to increase its 
revenues from the state, modernize its curriculum, and expand its patronage. This program 
brought it into conflict with such denominational colleges as Trinity, Wake Forest, and 
Davidson, which professed to believe that the University and other state-supported schools 
would have a “monopoly in higher education.” First Wake Forest and then Trinity led the 
fight against the University in the latter half of the 1890’s. In the rivalry between the Chapel 
Hill and Durham schools Bassett was an interested participant, and this brought him into 
conflict with Josephus Daniels. Long before the Bassett affair of 1903, the two had clashed in 
their private correspondence. For the educational struggle in the 1890’s, see Luther L. Gobbel, 
Church-State Relationships in Education in North Carolina since 1776 (Durham, 1938), chap. 
IV. Popular education in the state received great impetus during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Charles B. Aycock, 1901-1905. He campaigned for office “on a platform of white 
supremacy and education” and “led the movement which took the ballot from the illiterate 
negro until he could be prepared by education and training for its proper use, thus committing 
the state to a program of universal education.” See Edgar W. Knight, “Charles Brantley 
Aycock,” Dictionary of American Biography, I, 447-448. 
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He was not long content to remain inadequately prepared. 
Inspired by Crowell and recommended by Stephen B. Weeks, he 
entered the John Hopkins University. By the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, this Baltimore institution of higher learning 
had become an academic focus for graduates of southern colleges 
and universities. Its location south of the Mason and Dixon line 
prompted a feeling that it was a southern university ; a generous 
supply of scholarships for residents of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina provided financial aid; and the liberal attitude of 
Herbert B. Adams, director of the department of history and 
political science, assured sympathetic treatment of southern 
scholars and southern subjects.* Bassett studied at the Hopkins 
for three years, 1891-1894, emphasizing history but delving also 
into economics and sociology. For the first two years he was a 
Hopkins Scholar; in his third he held a five-hundred-dollar 
fellowship.¢ His dissertation, a study of The Constitutional 
Beginnings of North Carolina (1663-1729), was published in the 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Armed 
with a degree and a zest for historical scholarship in all of its 
ramifications, he returned to Trinity College as professor of 
history, a position to which he had been elected the year before. 
He was not long in acquiring a reputation as the South’s foremost 
scholar in the field of history. 

Trinity College was already a Hopkins “‘colony” before Bassett 
was appointed to the chair of history. His predecessor Weeks 
received the doctor’s degree in 1891 under Adams’s tutelage, and 
then served for two years as professor of history and political 
science before a faculty quarrel with the president caused his 
resignation. A prolific writer in the field of North Carolina 
history prior to his appointment, he continued to produce 
creditable monographs during his incumbency. Weeks immedi- 
ately turned his attention to library acquisitions and sought to 
interest alumni and other friends of the college in assembling 
historical sources on the South. He founded the Trinity College 
Historical Society, which was to play a vital part in stimulating 


historical activity under the leadership of Bassett and William K. 
Boyd. 





* Wendell H. Stephenson, “‘Herbert B. Adams and Southern Historical Scholarship at the 
Johns Hopkins University,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLII (1947), 1-20. 
‘Typescript memoir, Bassett Papers. 
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The intimate relations between Adams and Bassett did not end 
when Bassett left the Hopkins, for they corresponded frequently 
and the former student did not miss an opportunity to stop over 
in Baltimore when he made periodic migrations to work in 
eastern libraries. The Durham “colony” was constantly in touch 
with the mother institution: Bassett explained his problems, 
whether academic or personal, recounted his successes, and 
reported upon the political and educational backwardness of 
North Carolina and the South; his mentor offered words of 
encouragement and counsel.5 On sundry occasions Bassett ex- 
pressed appreciation for tangible aid. Upon learning in 1901 
that Adams had resigned because of ill health, Bassett wrote 
that “You have been to me more than an instructor. You have 
given me sparks of yourself, and you have made me hope that I 
might be a useful man in some not unimportant way.” He alluded 
to those “touches of new inspiration in my work” which his 
contacts with Adams had incited.® 

Most of Bassett’s letters reveal a spirit of hopefulness for the 
advancement of the college, albeit an undercurrent of dis- 
couragement is discernible. His salary was only $1,200, and 
North Carolina was a “narrow & uninspiring” place in which to 
work.? Meager compensation did not permit research in the east 
every summer. Adams pointed to the overstocked condition of 
“the academic market” and encouraged Bassett to believe that 
he was doing constructive work under adverse circumstances. 
“You are very fortunate in having a field of work and influence 
all your own. You are transforming the historic consciousness of 
your people and your State. You are making constant contribu- 
tions to North Carolina literature. You are dispelling illusions 
and bringing the truth to light.”® Another expression of dis- 
satisfaction with conditions under which he labored brought 
further praise for his work in the South. Bassett’s ambition 
was justifiable, and Adams would keep an ear to the ground for 


SJohn S. Bassett to Herbert B. Adams, July $1, 1895; January 16, 1896; November 16, 
December 16, 1898; April 3, 1899; December 7, 1900, W. Stull Holt (ed.), Historical Scholar- 
ship in the United States, 1876-1901; As Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams 
(Baltimore, 1938), pp. 238-239, 242-243, 256-259, 261-262, 269-271, 291-292; Bassett to Adams, 
January 24, April 17, 18, May 12, 1898; June 18, 21, October 23, D ber 15, 1899; April 1, 
May 27, June 17, November 2, 1900; February 3, 17, March 5, April 21, 1901, Herbert Baxter 
Adams Papers (Johns Hopkins University library); Adams to Bassett, May 15, November 
27, 1896; January 14, 1897; June 19, 1900; February 27, May 9, 1901, Bassett Papers. 

* Bassett to Adams, February 17, 1901, Adams Papers 

T Bassett to Adams, January 16, 1896, Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United 
States, p. 248. 

® Adams to Bassett, May 15, 1896, Bassett Papers. 
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a better location.® Learning from Bassett that “matters have 
taken a more favorable turn” at Trinity, Adams wished him 
“increased usefulness.” He pointed to accomplishments that came 
from “continuous residence and activity in one institution.” That 
had been Adams’ experience at the Hopkins, where he had 
remained despite attractive offers elsewhere.!° 


Early in 1898 Bassett was “jogging on rather monotonously” 
because routine work prevented concentration on research. A 
“troublesome” French class that he had taught for the past three 
years clung in leechlike fashion.11 He still complained of an 
inadequate salary and longed for a change of location. “Do you 
have a good salaried place waiting for a man?” he inquired of 
Adams in 1900. “I would like this place perfectly if salaries were 
larger.” 12 

The attitude of churchmen toward the college was none too 
reassuring. A “holy element in the church howled,” he wrote 
Adams in 1898, when an untrue report was circulated that Trinity 
College owned some stock in the tobacco trust. “There is an 
element in favor of withdrawing from the support of the college 
on account of this affair. I wish they would go. They are sore- 
heads in general & will always be a source of annoyance to us... . 
There are a lot of fools in N. C. and it takes some time to lick 
them into shape. We are doing it gradually. Trinity is about the 
only place in the state that is trying to do it. I used to be aweary 
of the place; but as long as the fool-killing is to go on I want to 
be here to see the fun.”13 Several months earlier he had written 
Adams, after reading Andrew D. White’s A History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (1896), “a 
book containing many hard facts—and important ones too,” that 
he anticipated a time when he would “clash with the authorities 
here on the question of orthodoxy.’’14 


Despite a meager salary, heavy teaching load, unsympathetic 
politicians, and bigoted clerics, Bassett found appreciation for 
his scholarly efforts. Donations for books and for a library 
building prompted faith in the future; he engaged in considerable 


* Adams to Bassett, November 27, 1896, Bassett Papers. 
% Adams to Bassett, January 14, 1897, Bassett Papers. 
“ Bassett to Adams, January 24, 1898, Adams — 
2 Bassett to Adams, May 27, 1900, Adams Pape 

“ Bassett to Adams, November 15, 1898, Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United 
States, Ppp. 256-257. 

* Bassett to Adams, January 24, 1898, Adams Papers. 
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research and writing; several of his colleagues were liberals; and 
he took genuine delight in promoting the interests of his 
students. Roughly processed products were shipped away to the 
educational homeland in Baltimore that they might partake of 
the same scholarly blessings that he had received from Adams. 
And he felt the same solicitude for their welfare that Adams had 
manifested in his own career. Charles C. Weaver was his first 
student to work for the doctorate at the Hopkins and Bassett 
followed his progress with avid interest. Writing of his esteem 
for Adams, Weaver recalled his obligations to Bassett: “Your 
good name here has proved a wonderful aid to me as your pupil. 
. . . The inspiration of your example has gone far in aiding me 
to work.”15 When a tragedy occurred in the household of Mrs. 
N. B. McDowell of Weaverville, she requested that Bassett 
“comfort” her nephew William Kenneth Boyd. “He has spoken 
of you to me and I know he has a strong attachment for you, and 
I hope he has won your confidence and affection.”1* Boyd was 
Bassett’s outstanding student, and he sought in vain to steer 
him to the Hopkins. “He is a delightful student,” Bassett wrote 
Adams. “He is a prize, I think.” Boyd’s paper on William W. 
Holden impressed Bassett as “the best thing ever done in N. C. 
Reconstruction times,” and its excellence led William A. Dunning 
to encourage Boyd to enter Columbia University.17 

Bassett served other students, less well known, in a multitude 
of ways. Nat C. Newbold inquired whether he and his brother 
should borrow money to continue their education at Trinity, and 
if so, could Bassett persuade “Mr. Duke [to] lend each of them 
$125-$150” ?18 High school teachers called upon him for materials 
to aid students preparing for debates.‘ A Burlington man 
requested “a few points” on a subject he was to present at an 
Epworth League reception, and “also refer me to books where I 
shall be able to find some for myself.” Bassett endorsed the 
letter “One of many.’’2° 


15 Charles C. Weaver to Bassett, November 24, 1897, Bassett Papers. See also, Bassett to 
Adams, January 24, April 17, 1898; June 13, 1899, Adams Papers; Bassett to Adams, April 3, 
1899, Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United States, p. 270. 

Mrs. N. B. McDowell to Bassett, February 11, 1897, Bassett Papers. 

* Quotations are from Bassett to Adams, January 24, 1898; May 27, 1900, Adams Papers. 
See also, Bassett to Adams, June 17, 1900; April 21, 1901, Adams Papers; Adams to Bassett, 
June 19, 1900; May 9, 1901, Bassett Papers. 

4 Nat C. Newbold to Bassett, March 4, 1897, Bassett Papers. 

*J. A. Baldwin to Bassett, March 22, 1897, Bassett Papers; Edward S. Yarbrough to 
Bassett, April 10, 1897, Bassett Papers. 

* R. E. Hunt to Bassett, February 13, 1897, Bassett Papers. 
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If Bassett had done nothing more than teach, he would have 
earned his salary. In 1904 he wrote to William E. Dodd that his 
weekly load had been fifteen hours for many years, that the past 
year he had taught eighteen, and that he had constantly engaged 
in library activity.21 He did not mention the fact that he was 
then editor of the South Atlantic Quarterly, that he had sundry 
research products under way, that he devoted considerable time 
to his students outside the classroom, and that he was interested 
in civic affairs. 

Bassett taught a wide variety of courses, some of them far 
afield from history, but here it is enough to present only those 
that were related to the history of the South. He did not intro- 
duce a course in that field ; not until after Boyd succeeded Bassett 
in 1906 was a course in southern history inaugurated. In the ses- 
sion of 1896-1897 two courses in state history were offered. One, 
a senior course running the entire year one period a week, was 
listed as “History of North Carolina’; the other, a graduate 
course in “The Political and Social Development of North Caro- 
lina,” was designed to provide “as extensive a view of the history 
of the State as the imperfect materials to be had on that subject 
will warrant. Continual opportunity will be offered for preparing 
original papers.” The following year the description of the un- 
dergraduate course was expanded to express the hope that stu- 
dents would be “able to understand the methods of original re- 
search from an examination of the materials at first hand. It is 
believed that this course will give students an impetus to histori- 
cal writing and induce them to be more active in the collection of 
historical material.” 22 

It was not state pride that prompted Bassett to introduce 
North Carolina history into the curriculum. Indeed, he told 
members of the Trinity College Historical Society, he would not 
delude them into thinking that North Carolinians were “the 
greatest people in the union, or in the world,” for others “have 
had a greater influence on the developmnt of our common country 
than we.” If it were necessary to choose either national or state 


7 Bassett to William E. Dodd, February 2, 1904, William E. Dodd Papers (Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 


"Trinity College Catalogue for the Year 1896-97 (Durham, 1897), pp. 50, 63; 1897-'98 
(Durham, 1898), p. 53. 
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history, the former should be elected. Fortunately, the course of 
study would admit both.23 

The department’s offerings were never static. In the spring 
semester of the 1899-1900 session Bassett taught as a junior- 
senior subject “Secession in North America.” It was his purpose 
“to make a close study of the development of the political life of 
the South, both before and after the war, as well as to examine 
in an impartial way the military history of the great struggles 
between the North and South.” Graduate students who had not 
taken the course during the senior year were eligible for one with 
only a slight change in description. A one-semester, three-hour 
course in “Secession and Reconstruction” appeared for the first 
time in the 1901-1902 catalogue. It was designed to give students 
“an opportunity to study that correlative process by which that 
older idea of separateness rebelled against the newer idea of 
nationality and the effects which proceeded therefrom.” These 
were not systematic courses in the history of the South, but 
apparently they embraced much material ordinarily included in 
the content of southern history.?4 

The Trinity College Historical Society had functioned for over 
two years before Bassett joined the faculty. “The object of the 
Society,” according to its constitution, should “be to collect, 
arrange and preserve a library of books, pamphlets, maps, charts, 
manuscripts, papers, paintings, statuary and other materials 
illustrative of the history of North Carolina and of the South; 
rescue as far as possible from forgetfulness the names and deeds 
of our first settlers; to encourage original work in the field of 
Southern history and to promote the study of the same by means 
of lectures and publications.”25 There is reason to believe that 
no local historical association ever succeeded better than the 
Society at Trinity College in effecting its program. 

Both faculty and students participated in the meetings of the 
society, and officers were chosen from both groups with students 
predominating. Papers were read not only by students and faculty 
but also by visiting lecturers. Bassett vitalized the organization 
and gave it widespread influence. According to the society’s 


33 Address to the society, October 13, 1904, Nannie M. Tilley, The Trinity College Historical 
Society, 1892-1941 (Durham, 1941), pp. 49-50. 

% Trinity College Catalogue for the Year 1899-1900 (Durham, 1900), p. 61; 1901-1902 (Dur- 
ham, 1902). p. 66. 
% Quoted in Tilley, Trinity College Historical Society, pp. 12-13. 
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historian, his contributions may be summarized as follows: “The 
establishment of a historical museum, the institution of a civic 
celebration held annually on February 22, the introduction of 
outside speakers, and the publication of Historical Papers... . 
But these external evidences of activity were merely a part of 
more fundamental aims for building a valuable collection of 
source materials and for promoting freedom of thought in the 
South.”2¢ 

To stimulate interest in the society, Bassett resorted first to 
the assembling of a museum and second to the inauguration of a 
publication program. Both of these objects succeeded admirably. 
“From the day the museum was founded,” Bassett wrote, “the 
interest in the Society sprang into new life. I am satisfied that it 
was the turning point in the life of the organization.” The mu- 
seum had its origin in the fall of 1894. Students, faculty, and 
friends of the college donated or collected relics, manuscripts, and 
books. In the spring of 1898 Bassett appealed “To the Friends of 
North Carolina History,” through the medium of the Christian 
Educator, for information that would lead to the acquisition of 
“books, pamphlets, documents, letters, addresses, sketches, etc.,” 
or to the discovery of “abandoned” libraries.?7 

When Bassett began his labors at Trinity, he wrote Adams in 
1898, “‘such a thing as a document collection was unknown.” Now 
there were over 2,000 documents, and he had been promised a 
fireproof vault in which to house them. He noted with satisfaction 
contributions by the Dukes to a library endowment and also funds 
to erect a building which Bassett hoped would be spacious enough 
to house a hundred thousand volumes. By 1900 the trustees had 
appointed him “manager of the library,” and soon thereafter he 
noted a gift of $10,000 available for the purchase of books when 
the building was completed. He expected “to do something with 
Southern history on the strength of it.’25 

It was Bassett’s ambition to provide a medium of publication 
for the society. Here again he was following in Adams’ footsteps, 
realizing that the Studies in Historical and Political Science 
constituted a cornerstone of the Hopkins program. Bassett’s 


% Tilley, Trinity College Historical Society, pp. 26-27. 
* Tilley, Trinity College Historical Society, pp. 29n, 37, and passim. 
% Bassett to Adams, April 17, May 22, 1898; June 13, 1899; November 2, 1900, Adams 


Papers; Bassett to Adams, December 7, 1900, Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United 
States, p. 292. 
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scheme, a very modest affair at its inception, was launched in 
1895. He arranged with the editor of a student publication, The 
Archive, to run off 200 reprints of each historical article published 
therein, and at the end of the year they were bound into a booklet 
of eighty-five pages. The first issue cost only $25, and the 
administration was so impressed that it promised to contribute 
that amount annually. “So far as I know,” Bassett wrote Adams, 
“this is but one of three historical publications (not including 
patriotic publications) in the South. It is the only one in N. C.”29 

The society now possessed an inexpensive but useful organ in 
which papers by students, faculty members, and others reached 
the printed page. It was Bassett’s ingenuity that inaugurated the 
Historical Papers; Boyd’s leadership that gave them permanency 
and substantial merit. Helpful as the Papers were, they did not 
serve every purpose that Bassett had in mind. Dissatisfaction 
with the policitcal situation in North Carolina, the necessity for 
a better solution of the race problem in the South, and in general 
the need for critical and independent thought as a basis for action 
prompted a desire for a medium with catholic scope and wider 
circulation. He therefore launched the South Atlantic Quarterly 
in 1902, and the Historical Papers were temporarily abandoned. 
Further inquiry into his teaching is necessary if one would 
understand the motive behind the Quarterly. 

At the beginning of the academic year 1897-1898 Bassett had 
reason to feel optimistic. “Our college year has opened well,” 
he wrote Adams. “I am doing more satisfactory work, to my- 
self, than I have done since I have been here. . . . I am trying to 
put a new spirit into the historical work of the South—so far 
as my influence extends.” The night before, he addressed the 
society “on our historical ideal,” and the subject aroused interest. 
When he urged liberty to think, a renaissance in ideas, and “a 
respectful hearing” for divergent opinions, members of the 
society applauded.?° 

The speech itself indicates that Bassett understood the status 
of history writing in the South and the need for improvement. 
Three factors circumscribed southern historiography: “a lack 


* Bassett to Adams, January 16, 1896, Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United 
States, pp. 242-248. See also Southern History Association Publications (Washington, 1897- 
1907), I (1897), 234. 

» ih gene to Adams, September 26, 1897, Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United 

tates, p. 246. 
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of proper historical ideals, a dearth of trained investigators, and 
a failure to collect sources of information.” As to the first, 
southerners had written memoirs and newspaper anecdotes, 
magnified ancestral accomplishments, used “flimsy evidences” to 
establish the impossible, ‘‘and all of this we have called, and al- 
lowed others to call, history.” This was wrong and should be 
stopped. A proper concept of history demanded a faithful, sys- 
tematic, and comprehensive record of man’s heritage; and, so far 
as biography was concerned, “a portrayal of all the forces of 
life’ that influenced the subject. 

In the second place, Bassett believed that the past should be 
recorded by trained historians. He paid his respects to the 
“Confederate-Brigadier-General type.” In “public office of com- 
fortable emolument” veterans of the war who “fought bravely 
with the sword are thus tempted to make asses of themselves 
with the pen.” The historian of the future must have other 
qualifications than Confederate experience: “He must know 
how to weigh evidence; he must have the scientific spirit for 
facts; he must have the clear light of truth; he must have a 
knowledge of the habits of men in other places and in other 
times; he must know the bearings of other sciences and of liter- 
atures on history; more than all this, he must have facility in 
coming to historical judgments before he can so view the things 
that come before him that his view shall be valuable to us.” 


One thing was yet lacking. The scientifically trained historian 
could not record and interpret the past without original mate- 
rials. Southerners had “pride of ancestry and... loyalty to our 
institutions,” but they made few documents available to the 
historian. The society could stimulate North Carolinians with 
ancient lineage to provide the chronicler with records from chests 
and garrets. 

Closely related to these difficulties was an absence of accuracy 
of thought. There was no substitute for “a devotion to truth!” 
As an illustration, southerners who had written about the War 
for Southern Independence and its issues had depended upon 
feeling rather than fact. “No man with instincts for accuracy 
can be satisfied with our statement of our own case. We have 
first of all to put beyond question the correctness of our position 
in the controversy.” Southern people insisted upon “immunity 
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from criticism,” and when any one of their number advocated 
an untraditional view he was “denounced as a traitor and a mer- 
cenary defiler of his birthplace.” Accuracy demanded that evi- 
dence on both sides of controversial issues should be heard. “Let 
us conduct ourselves,” Bassett urged, “that the world may know 
that there is in the South at least one spot in which our history 
may be presented in all of its claims, and where it may receive 
a respectful and unimpassioned hearing. If we cannot do this 
we are no historians, we are but partisans.”’31 

The views of the thirty-year-old Bassett disclosed to Trinity 
College students in 1897 were drawn in part from lessons learned 
at the Hopkins with practical application to the needs of North 
Carolina and the South. His statements of the scientific concept 
of history, the need for trained historians, and the obligation to 
preserve historical materials are still valid after the lapse of 
half a century; the conservatism of southern society in the gen- 
eration in which he expressed them made his doctrines little less 
than revolutionary. 

Preliminary to launching the South Atlantic Quarterly, Bassett 
engaged in voluminous correspondence with friends, mainly in 
the South and chiefly in the historical guild. His letter files 
supplement the magazine itself in yielding evidence of the edi- 
tor’s efforts to build up a forum of liberal thought and of contem- 
porary reaction to his accomplishments. Sponsored originally 
by the “9019” society of Trinity College, it was soon taken over 
by a publishing company formed by a local group.3? Bassett 
hoped eventually to pay contributors, but remuneration was 
impossible at its inception. During the first year, however, 
certain contributors were given five subscriptions to the Quar- 
terly, one for the author and four for non-subscribers designated 
by him.3% The first year closed “with out loss or profit,” a 
result that was indeed gratifying.?4 

The Quarterly was in part modelled after the Sewanee Review, 
brain-child of William P. Trent, which began publication a decade 
earlier. The new venture would “be devoted to the literary, 
historical, and social development of the South,” the “sober and 
instructive articles” would be designed to appeal “to the smaller 
Phe speech is quoted in Tilley, Trinity College Historical Society, pp. 51-59. 

*2 Typescript memoir, Bassett Papers. 


%3 Bassett to John M. Vincent, November 27, December 8, 1901, Adams Papers. 
™ Bassett to Vincent, November 2, 1902, Adams Papers. 
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audience of serious minded” southerners. With friends in south- 
ern colleges and universities pledging an enthusiastic coopera- 
tion, Bassett brought out the first issue in January, 1902. The 
Quarterly would be “a medium of encouraging every honest 
literary effort,” he announced. To accomplish this end “there 
must be liberty to think,” and the editor would therefore accept 
contributions even though the opinions expressed differed from 
his own. If he could stimulate among southerners a search for 
truth, the existence of the journal would be justified.®5 

For nearly two years southern conservatives ignored the 
Quarterly and its liberal spirit. Friends of liberalism com- 
mended its policy, although some of them pointed to a prepon- 
derance of historical articles in early numbers and to a promi- 
nence of Trinity professors among its contributors. As the 
editor’s acquaintance widened and the magazine acquired a cred- 
itable reputation, these unbalances were partially adjusted. 
In other premises commendation was unrestrained. Edwin A. 
Alderman, president of Tulane University, wrote Bassett “what 
a wonderfully good magazine you are making. It is the best 
thing that has ever appeared in my day in the South. Its dig- 
nity, its freedom of speech, its calmness, its evident determina- 
tion to speak the truth, commend it most highly to me.’37 Ac- 
knowledging a copy of the Quarterly, Charles M. Andrews of 
Bryn Mawr College asserted that “You have certainly undertaken 
a magnificent work in attempting to develop what you call a 
more vital literary activity in the South and the result of your 
experiment will be watched with the greatest interest and sym- 
pathy by every one who is concerned for the educational and 
literary future of this country. . . . I look with increasing admi- 
ration upon you men of the South, from North Carolina to Texas, 
for the enthusiasm and energy that you are all displaying in the 
endeavor, to show your historical colleagues of the Middle, North, 
and West that there is a great world south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, full of latent power and force, that only needs cultivation 


* Bassett to Henry G. Connor, November 12, 1901, Henry G. Connor Papers (University 
of North Carolina library); Bassett to Vincent, December 8, 1901, Adams Papers; “Editor’s 
Announcement,” South Atlantic Quarterly, I (1902), 1-3. 

* Charles L. Raper to Bassett, February 2, 1902, Bassett Papers; Dodd to Bassett, Febru- 
ary 6, 1902, Bassett Papers; Burr J. Ramage to Bassett, May 1, 1902, Bassett Papers. Raper 
was personally piqued at Bassett because of an unfavorable review of his North Carolina: A 
Royal Province, 1729-1775 (1901). See South Atlantic Quarterly, I (1902), 93-94. 

* Edwin A. Alderman to Bassett, October 19, 1903, Bassett Papers. 
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to show what it can accomplish.”8 Other appraisals, similarly 
phrased, came in letters from many scholars or appeared in 
newspapers and literary magazines.®® 


Bassett contributed frequently to the Quarterly during his 
forty months as editor; less often after he retired from that 
position. He got to “The Bottom of the Matter” in the second 
number with a discussion of the South’s literary backwardness, 
Literature, he said, would not emanate from the southern region 
until southerners desired it. He found “no strong love of books” 
in the South. The situation could not be explained by saying 
that no good books were written by southerners or that they 
were too indigent to purchase them. Four forces, Bassett 
thought, provided a foundation for future achievement: the 
development of southern urban life, an educational renaissance, 
a regional pride that demanded creative literary effort, and a 
sufficient esthetic sense for the appreciation of “at least the 
lighter and entertaining forms of literature.” +° 


In presenting “The Problems of the Author in the South,” 
Bassett named first southern provincialism which fostered anti- 
quated “matter of thought” and annihilated “that literary at- 
mosphere which writers find essential to creative work.” Some 
authors had left the South temporarily, some permanently, to 
breathe “the fresh air of cosmopolitanism.” Southern institu- 
tions of higher learning were responsible for “poverty of scholar- 
ship,” for education was “too shallow to give the culture which 
must underlie literary production.” Poverty of the author was 
another factor. But perhaps the greatest impediment to creative 
and productive work was a resentful attitude toward criticism, 
notably among newspaper editors. Bassett cited the attack by a 
North Carolinian on Trent’s biography of William Gilmore 
Simms. The editor might disagree with the author, but why 
should he characterize him as a miscreant and assail his personal 
rectitude? “The future of authorship in the South,” Bassett 


*8 Charles M. Andrews to Bassett, May, 1902, Bassett Papers. 

%® See, for example, W. Roy Smith to Bassett, February 13, 1902, Bassett Papers; Dodd to 
Bassett, April 28, 1902; February 5, 1903, Bassett Papers; Thomas M. Owen to Bassett, July 
14, 1902, Bassett Papers; Bernard C. Steiner to Bassett, July 15, 1902; November 2, 1903, 
Bassett Papers; Franklin L. Riley to Bassett, November 10, 1902, Bassett Papers; Charles F. 
Smith to Bassett, November 22, 1902, Bassett Papers; American Historical Review, VI 
(1901-1902), 822; Sewanee Review, X (1902), 251-252. 

“{John S. Bassett], “The Bottom of the Matter,” South Atlantic Quarterly, I (1902), 
Pp. 99-106. 
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concluded, “will be in the hands of the new man”—one “not 
descended from what are supposed to be the leading classes.”’*1 

Political intolerance in the South greatly disturbed him. In 
an article on “The Reign of Passion,” he alluded to an unidenti- 
fied convention in North Carolina, undoubtedly an assemblage 
of Republicans—“a representative gathering of American citi- 
zens” who “were performing not only an innocent and a legal, 
but a beneficial act of citizenship.” A Democratic paper in a 
nearby town reported the proceedings in “a spirit of contempt- 
uous vituperation. Not content with attacking the views of 
its adversaries,” the editor proceeded “to ridicule them personally 
and individually.” Southerners had “long ceased to battle for 
ideas” ; real statesmanship of the past was supplanted by “ap- 
peals to feeling.” Bassett traced historically the growing domi- 
nance of passion in southern politics, and urged tolerant dif- 
ferences of opinion as a desideratum.*2 

Bassett’s most provocative article, “Stirring Up the Fires of 
Race Antipathy,” appeared in the October, 1903, issue.4? It 
is analyzed in some detail elsewhere;** here it is sufficient to 
indicate that the piece caused a storm of protest from North 
Carolina conservatives and a demand that he resign. He suc- 
cessfully weathered the storm, and academic freedom gained 
a notable victory. 

Soon thereafter William E. Dodd contributed an article on 
“Some Difficulties of the History Teacher in the South,’’*® and 
dissentients expressed themselves in strong language. Bassett 
replied in “The Task of the Critic.” According to the editor, 
Dodd “was pronounced a traitor to the South and a fiatterer of 
those who were not in sympathy with the section in which he 
lives.” Bassett did not attempt to “defend” Dodd nor to “con- 
trovert” his enemies. He spoke of the eternal war of the critic 
on conservatism: “It is not to be denied that both conservatism 
and criticism abuse their functions at times. Conservatism 


“[John S. Bassett], “The Problems of the Author in the South,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, I (1902), pp. 201- 208. 


ne wr John S. Bassett], “The Reign of Passion,” South Atlantic Quarterly, I (1902), pp. 


a S. Bassett], “Stirring Up the Fires of Race Antipathy,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, II (1908), 297-805. 

“*See a companion study, “The Negro in the Thinking and Writing of John Spencer 
an" which will appear in the October, 1948, issue of The North Carolina Historical 
eview 

“William E. Dodd, “Some Difficulties of the History Teacher in the South,” South At- 
lantic Quarterly, ITI (1904), 117-122. 
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summons prejudice to its aid all too frequently ... . the defenders 
of conservatism turn on the critic in furious personal attacks. 
They denounce his motives; they pronounce him a traitor to his 
people.” But the critic also had his faults. He overstated, 
often deliberately, “the extent of the evils which he seeks to 
remedy.”’+6 

The South Atlantic Quarterly under Bassett’s editorship con- 
tained more than literary criticism and analyses of present-day 
southern problems, for he published a generous proportion of 
historical articles. The editor himself made such contributions 
as the “Character of the Early Virginia Trade,” “The Industrial 
Decay of the Southern Planter,” “The Negro’s Inheritance from 
Africa,” and “A Revival of Interest in North Carolina His- 
tory.”47 Among other articles written by southern men on 
southern subjects were: “The Anti-Slavery Sentiment in Vir- 
ginia,” by James C. Ballagh;#® “North Carolina in the Revolu- 
tion,” by William E. Dodd ;*® “The Peace Movement in Alabama 
During the Civil War,” by Walter L. Fleming ;5° “The Economics 
of the Plantation” and “Conservatism and Progress in the Cotton 
Belt,” by Ulrich B. Phillips;51 “The Removal of Legal and Po- 
litical Disabilities, 1868-1898,” by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton ;52 
and “Some Effects of Industrialism in an Agricultural State,” 
by Holland Thompson.53 

Bassett’s valedictory as editor of the Quarterly appeared in 
the first issue of 1905. He retired “reluctantly,” he said, “be- 
cause of an accumulation of other labors which cannot be de- 
clined.” He expressed his obligation to “‘the intelligent men— 
most of them Southerners—who have been chiefly responsible 
for the success of the enterprise,” and he was pleased “that the 
literary life of the South was being advanced. The difficulties 
of the undertaking, which at first were many, have continually 
decreased. The fact that every article in the present number 


is by a native Southerner is a matter of gratification to the 
editor.’’54 


“[Jchn S. Bassett], “The Task of the Critic,” South Atlantic Quarterly, III (1904), 297-301. 
“ South Atlantic Quarterly, I (1902), 73-81; II (1903), 107-113; III (1904), 99-108, 370-376. 
*8 South Atlantic Quarterly, I (1902), 107-117. 

® South Atlantic Quarterly, I (1902), 156-161. 

% South Atlantic Quarterly, II (1903), 114-124, 246-260. 

" South Atlantic Quarterly, II (1908), 231-236; III (1904), 1-10. 

52 South Atlantic Quarterly, II (1903), 346-358; ITI (1904), 39-51. 

% South Atlantic Quarterly, IV (1905), 71-77. 

% South Atlantic Quarterly, IV (1905); 91. 
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During Bassett’s first half dozen years at Trinity College he 
established himself as a North Carolina historian. As a grad- 
uate student at the Hopkins and as professor at Trinity, he wisely 
exploited local sources; with few exceptions his publications 
before the turn of the century treated aspects of his own state’s 
history. In concentrating upon local materials in his formative 
years, he was following sound principle, but perhaps a major 
factor in determining his interest was the publication, between 
1886 and 1890, of that ten-volume storehouse of primary evi- 
dence, The Colonial Records of North Carolina. He began his 

monograph on “The Regulators of North Carolina” (1895) by 
suggesting that the printing of these documents would require a 
revision of the colonial epoch.55 Nearly eighty per cent of the 
citations in this study were to that monumental work; his doc- 
tor’s dissertation, The Constitutional Beginnings of North Caro- 
lina (1894) ,56 depended upon it in equal amount; and more than 
half of the material in his Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of 
North Carolina (1896)5* was drawn from it. Next in impor- 
tance for his colonial and state studies were the North Carolina 
laws and codes. Court reports were used to good advantage, 
and so were newspapers on occasion, particularly in Anti-Slavery 
Leaders of North Carolina (1898)58 and in Slavery in the State 
of North Carolina (1899).5®° There was a sprinkling of cita- 
tions to manuscripts, mainly to unpublished laws and to records 
of religious groups. ‘Two colonial accounts—John Lawson’s A 
New Voyage To Carolina; Containing the Exact Description and 
Natural History of that Country (1709) and John Brickell’s The 
Natural History of North-Carolina (1737)—provided substantial 
contemporary evidence, and four or five early histories of the 
commonwealth were used with discrimination. John A. Doyle’s 
English Colonies in America (1882-1907) and Justin Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of America (1884-1889) were 
employed for background; and monographs by other Hopkins 
students promoted comparisons with other states. 


* American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1894 (Washington, 1895), pp. 141-212. 
For Bassett’s brief paper, “Suffrage in the State of North Carolina,” see American His- 
torical Association, Annual Report, 1895 (Washington, 1896), pp. 269-285. 

% Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, ser. XII, no. 3. 

™ John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, ser. XIV, nos. 4-5. 

% John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Politieal Science, ser. XVI, no. 6. 


® John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, ser. XVII, nos. 
1-8. 
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Bassett’s study of the Regulators is easily the best of his North 
Carolina brochures. Most of the pertinent sources were utilized, 
the evidence was handled judiciously, and “The Regulation Pro- 
per” was prefaced by consideration of the country’s topography, 
the colony’s social and institutional patterns, the Regulators’ 
grievances, the leaders of the movement, and previous conflicts 
between authority and settlers. While Bassett was fair to royal 
agents in the colony, he regarded the movement as “a worthy 
struggle for liberty,” and he concluded that “justness” was 
. “chiefly on the side of the Regulators.” He insisted that the 
Regulation was “a peasants’ rising, a popular upheaval,” rather, 
than a revolution, and that it was political and economic rather 
than religious.®° 

Beyond his North Carolina studies, Bassett’s Trinity College 
tenure yielded two significant works, an edition of The Writings 
of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia, Esq’.” (1901), 
and a volume in the American Nation Series, The Federalist 
System, 1789-1801 (1906). Brief articles appeared from time 
to time not only in the South Atlantic Quarterly but also in his- 
torical periodicals and elsewhere. 

The Byrd volume was published in attractive format in limited 
edition. An eighty-page introduction, “The Byrd Family in 
Virginia,” was a creditable essay on social, economic, and politi- 
cal life in the Old Dominion during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century and the first half of the eighteenth, as reflected 
in the careers of the first two William Byrds. Material for the 
biographical sketches and their background was drawn mainly 
from the letters of the Byrds, father and son; the Noel W. Sains- 
bury transcripts of Virginia papers in the British Public Record 
Office; and the Minutes of the Virginia Council. Among mis- 
cellaneous sources were the “Byrd Title-book,” the Alexander 
Spotswood letters, William W. Hening’s Statutes at Large, and 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. Bassett con- 
cluded that the elder Byrd “had a great deal of business capacity 
and somewhat less of social capacity, while the younger had a 
great deal of social capacity and somewhat less of business ca- 


© John S. Bassett, “The Regulators of North Carolina,” America Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1894, pp. 141-148, 211. 
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pacity.”®1 Some errors in the essay were corrected by the later 
researches of Philip A. Bruce, Thomas J. Wertenbaker, and Louis 
B. Wright, and the last in particular greatly expanded our knowl- 
edge of the Byrd family and its background. 

Encouraged by J. Franklin Jameson,®? Bassett intended to 
publish many of the extant Byrd letters, but when he discovered 
that the Virginia Historical Society was assembling them for 
publication in its Magazine, he decided to reprint only a few for 
illustrative purposes. He included in his edition of the Writings 
the “History of the Dividing Line,” “A Journey to the Land of 
Eden,” “A Progress to the Mines,” and some “Miscellaneous Let- 
ters.” As appendixes he printed “A Catalogue of Books in the 
Library at Westover Belonging to William Byrd Esqr.” and a 
genealogy of the Byrd family prepared originally by William G. 
Stanard, secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 

It has been noted that Bassett resigned as editor of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly because “other labors” had been accumulating. 
The important task he had accepted was a volume in the Ameri- 
can Nation Series, with a deadline that required concentrated 
effort. Not until October 22, 1904, did Albert B. Hart, editor of 
the cooperative work, invite him to contribute the Federalist 
System to the series, and the invitation designated August 1 of 
the following year as the date when the completed manuscript 
must be in his hands. As Bassett had but nine months to do the 
research and write 70,000 words, it is understandable why he 
relinquished editorship of the Quarterly. 

Hart explained that Andrew C. McLaughlin had agreed to 
write volume XI as well as volume X (The Confederation and the 
Constitution), but that it would be impossible for him to finish 
the second on schedule. As Edward Channing, a New Eng- 
lander, would write the Jeffersonian System, “there would be 
an obvious fitness in committing the previous volume to a South- 
ern man whose reputation for fairness of view is so well estab- 
lished as yours.’”®3 Apparently the manuscript was finished on 
schedule, for Hart wrote on August 29, 1905, that he was return- 


"John S. Bassett (ed.), The Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia 
Esqr.” (Garden City, N. Y., 1901), p. xlii. The volume was not a money-making proposition 
for Bassett. He received $100 for editorial work and $40 to pay the cost of typing. Double- 
day, Page and Company to Bassett, April 22, 1901, Bassett Papers. For correspondence rela- 
tive to the $10 price of the volume, see Dodd to Bassett, October 6, 1901, Bassett Papers; 
Bassett to Dodd, October 11, 1901, Dodd Papesr. 

* J. Franklin Jameson to Bassett, April 19, 1901, Bassett Papers. 

* Albert B. Hart to Bassett, October 22, 1904, Bassett Papers. 
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ing it for slight revision. “The volume is an excellent one,” he 
commented, “‘and will take an honorable place in the series. I 
am amazed that you have been able, under such pressure, to write 
so smoothly, incisively, and so much to the point. You have 
seized better than some of the other authors, on the fundamental 
idea that the series deals with large subjects in a large way.” 
Hart was pleased with the “tone” as well as the organization, 
and as to composition, “the style has been polished to such a 
point of completion that the book might almost go to press as it 
reached me.” The several pages of editorial comment and criti- 
cism that Hart enclosed concerned, for the most part, matters 
of minor import. 

The manuscript was back in the editor’s hands by October 10,*+ 
and it was published in January, 1906. Bassett’s accomplish- 
ment in so short a time was almost incredible; few historians 
could have delivered the study so promptly. The task could 
hardly have been completed on time if the author had been re- 
quired to examine manuscript materials. A letter of inquiry in 
this premise brought a statement of editorial policy: a plethora 
of printed sources would provide sufficient evidence, and a pau- 
city of time would preclude research in manuscripts.*5 Footnotes 
as well as the “Critical Essay on Authorities” indicate that Bas- 
sett used the pertinent printed sources, and that he also examined 
monographs and biographies. 

Hart’s eulogistic appraisal of the work seems justified. The 
organization of the volume was clear and logical; illustrative 
material was well selected and woven into the narrative unob- 
trusively ; the text was written in simple but forceful English. 
It emphasized political and diplomatic history, though an effort 
was made to round out and balance the dozen years under review 
by chapters on “The Republican Court,” “The State of Society,” 
and “Economic Conditions.” The warring political factions of 
the period were presented with less bias than in many treatises 
written thirty or forty years later, though the author was slightly 
prejudiced in favor of the Federalists and the system they es- 
tablished. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson did not appear until 1911, but the 
project was under way as early as 1902. In that year Bassett 


“ Hart to Bassett, October 10, 1905, Bassett Papers. 
* Hart to Bassett, November 4, 1904, Bassett Papers. 
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received permission from the Blair family to use Jackson manu- 
scripts in their possession.** The Quarterly and the Federalist 
System occupied so much of his time that serious work was post- 
poned until 1906. The two-volume biography of the seventh 
president of the United States was largely the product of his 
early years at Smith College. 

The work was based largely upon Jackson papers, though the 
manuscripts of some of his contemporaries, notably Martin Van 
Buren, were utilized with advantage, as were also printed sources, 
monographs, and earlier biographies. Bassett’s reliance upon 
unpublished sources as “the best portrayers of Jackson” is indi- 
cated in his preface. “They reveal faithfully a man who was 
great, spite of many limitations. He was badly educated, he 
was provincial, his passions frequently overcast judgment, he 
had a poor concept of a proper adjustment of the administrative 
machine, and he clung tenaciously to some of the worst political 
ideals of the past; yet he was so well endowed by nature that 
he broke over these impediments and became a man of distinc- 
tion.” Bassett depicted Jackson as a product of the American 
frontier and emphasized its influence upon his thought and 
action.*7 Despite his southern birth and residence, his planting 
experience and the ownership of slaves, it was the West rather 
than the South that conditioned his genius for military and 
political leadership. The influence of the South was too largely 
ignored, for only incidental mention was made of Jackson the 
planter and slaveholder. The biography was, as a contemporary 
reviewer pointed out, “a Life of Jackson, not a Life and Times.’’®® 
The revolution in democracy, the great constitutional struggles, 
the development of a party machine, the social revolution, human- 
itarian trends, the agrarian-industrial cleavage—all these were 
touched upon but not emphasized. Later writers modified his 


* Edward G. Bourne to Bassett, November 19, 1902, Bassett Papers. Bassett was invited 
in 1903 to contribute a life of Jackson to the American Crises Biographies, edited by Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer, but he was already committed to Doubleday, Page and Company. Oberholtzer to 
Bassett, November 9, 1903, Bassett Papers. 

* John S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, 2 vols. (Garden City, N. Y., 1911), I, xi. 
The necessity of publishing the work in two volumes gave Doubleday, Page and Company 
considerable misgivings, and to appease the publishers Bassett agreed to forego royalties on 
the first six hundred sets. Two years after the work appeared, the company still lacked $600 
of breaking even, and Arthur H. Page agreed to sell the plates for that amount despite the 
fact that they cost $1,400. Negotiations continued until 1915 when Page agreed to sell them 
to the Macmillan Company for $200. Macmillan contracted to bring out a new edition and to 
pay the author 10 per cent royalty on the first five hundred copies sold and 15 per cent there- 
after. Arthur H. Page to Bassett, October 13, November 7, 1913; August 20, 1915, Bassett 
Papers; Doubleday, Page and Company to Bassett, July 31, 1915, a Papers; Macmillan 
Company to Bassett, October 29, 1913; August 10, 1915, Bassett P 

*® William MacDonald, in American Historical Review, xvi (iste "1912), 625. 
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treatment and brought new interpretation, but no subsequent 
work on Jackson and his period entirely superseded Bassett’s 
ponderous volumes. 


To Dunning, who commended him on the production of “a 
sound, substantial, solid and interesting biography in a spirit 
of scientific history,” Bassett replied that he had endeavored 
to write a “dignified and clear” account that “would interest 
intelligent and serious minded people. I did not wish to make 
it sparkling or highly frivolous,” for such a presentation “would 
not allow me to handle properly the new material.’”®® Crafts- 
manship was acceptable, but the author’s heavy style was devoid 
of literary artistry. 

Bassett’s understanding of Jackson matured but experienced 
no fundamental change in editing the six-volume Correspondence 
of Andrew Jackson (1926-1935). To each of the volumes he 
contributed a useful introduction, although three of them ap- 
peared after his demise. Research on Jackson and his period 
led him to an interesting by-path, Major Howell Tatum’s Journal 
While Acting Topographical Engineer (1814) to General Jack- 
son, which appeared in the Smith College Studies in History 
(volume VII, numbers 1-3, October-April, 1921-1922). 

That Bassett did not abandon all interest in the history of the 
South after leaving Trinity College is evidenced by two pieces of 
editorial work. To the Smith College Studies in History, which 
he inaugurated in 1915, he contributed The Westover Journal of 
John A. Selden, Esqr., 1858-1662 (volume VI, number 4, July, 
1921), proprietor of a plantation once owned by the Byrds. His 
most important contribution to southern history after moving 
north was The Southern Plantation Overseer as Revealed in His 
Letters (1925). The volume embraced letters from overseers on 
James K. Polk’s Mississippi plantation. Neglected by historians 
and romancers in favor of planters and slaves, the overseer was 
here revealed objectively through his periodic reports to his 
employer. The documents were reproduced in all their unlet- 
tered crudities, and they illustrated this most important planta- 
tion functionary’s duties and responsibilities, his problems and 
his place in southern society. He was presented as a human 


® William A. Dunning to Bassett, December 15, 1911, Bassett Papers; Bassett to Dunning, 
December 18, 1911, Bassett Papers. 
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personality, uneducated but intelligent, a liaison between the 
planter and his labor supply. Despite his illiteracy and his low 
station in society, he was entrusted with the care and manage- 
ment of property worth many thousands of dollars. The insti- 
tution of slavery was also revealed in the letters, for there was 
much about abscondings and punishments, births and deaths, 
life and labor. The volume was more than a mere reproduction 
of letters, for Bassett wrote introductory chapters on the over- 
seer’s place in the plantation regime, the terms of his contract, 
and Polk’s planting experience; and he concluded the volume with 
essays on the services of New Orleans factors to upriver planters 
and “The Lesson of the Letters.’ 

Of Bassett’s other works emanating from his Smith College 
period, two were textbooks for college classes in American his- 
tory: A Short History of the United States (1913), which went 
through sundry editions and reprintings; and Expansion and 
Reform, 1889-1926 (1926), a volume in the Epochs of American 
History. Makers of a New Nation (1928) comprised volume IX 
of The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United 
States. A valuable historiographical study, The Middle Group of 
American Historians (1917), contained thoughtful essays on 
Jared Sparks, George Bancroft, William H. Trescott, John L. 
Motley, and Peter Force, and there were introductory and closing 
chapters on historians who antedated the middle group and the 
relations of historians to their publishers. Closely related to this 
work were two collections of documents contributed to the Smith 
College Studies in History: the Correspondence of George Ban- 
croft and Jared Sparks, 1823-1832 (volume II, number 2, Janu- 
ary, 1917), and Letters of Francis Parkman to Pierre Margry 
(volume VIII, numbers 3-4, April-July, 1923). Bassett also 
edited, in the same field, The Writing of History (1926), and 
contributed to it a penetrating essay on “The Present State of 
History Writing.” Three works concerned current American 
problems and international affairs: The Lost Fruits of Waterloo 
(1918) ; Our War With Germany: A History (1919); and The 
League of Nations; A Chapter in World Politics (1928). 

By the turn of the century both Bassett and the cause of 
history in the South were recognized by the American Historical 
Association. The society’s council appointed him a member of the 
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general committee in 1902,7° a position he retained for several 
years. Bassett and other southern historians, with Dunning as an 
ally, promoted a meeting on southern soil, and sessions on 
southern history became a regular part of the association’s 
programs. 

Late in 1900 an effort was made to fix upon Nashville as the 
place of meeting in 1902. Bassett urged Adams to use his in- 
fluence with the council to provide a “missionary journey into 
the South” where there was “an appreciable revival of interest 
in the teaching of history.74 A year later he encouraged 
Charles H. Haskins to sponsor Nashville’s claims: “I believe it 
would do the cause of History in the South a vast deal of good if 
the meeting should be at Nashville. It would awaken interest on 
the part of Southerners. It would serve to strengthen the 
teaching of History in our colleges. It would, perhaps, give some- 
thing of a thrust at the Confederate-Brigadier-General kind of an 
historian—and that is a snake which ought to be hit whenever 
it is possible.” A meeting at Nashville did not materialize, largely 
because the South had very few members and the program as 
well as attendance might suffer.72 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1901, Bassett suggested to 
Jameson the expediency of establishing a permanent committee 
of the association on southern history. Jameson thought it in- 
advisable to form a permanent organization for that field, but 
he was certain that history of the South would be “adequately 
represented” at the next annual meeting.73 A southern history 
section was arranged, and Bassett was invited to present a paper 
on “The Relations of the Virginia Planter and the London 
Merchant.” Other papers were read by Dodd, Lyon G. Tyler of 
William and Mary College, George P. Garrison of the University 
of Texas, and Bernard C. Steiner of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore.74 


7 American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1902, I, 38; Charles H. Haskins to 
Bassett, January 6, 1902, Bassett Papers. 

™ Bassett to Adams, December 18, 1900, Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United 
States, 292-293. See also Frederick W. Moore to Bassett, December 11, 1900, Bassett Papers. 
Bs Bassett to Haskins, November 13, 1901, “A. H. A., Invitations from Various Organiza- 
tions for the Annual Meeting,” American Historical Association Papers (Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress); Haskins to Bassett, December 7, 1901, Bassett Papers. See also 
Henry E. Bourne to Bassett, October 6, 1903, Bassett Papers, for request asking Bassett’s 
help in increasing membership in the South. 

™ Jameson to Bassett, April 29, 1901, Bassett Papers. 

™ Haskins to Bassett, July 15, October 4, November 9, 1901, Bassett Papers; Bassett to 
Lyon G. Tyler, August 18, 1901, “A. H. A. Programmes of Annual Meetings and Correspond- 
ence, 1896, 97, "99, 1900-1906,” American Historical Association Papers; Charles H. Haskins, 
“Report of the Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Historical 
Association,”” American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1901, I, 29-31. 
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Some southern historians were determined that the session 
allotted to them should accomplish more than the presentation 
of papers on the South. Dodd suggested to Bassett an “inter- 
change of ideas and plans” among “the really industrious, active 
Southern men.” David Y. Thomas, recalling a recent discussion 
with Bassett, proposed a federation of historical societies in the 
South “with an official organ—say the Southern Historical 
Review.” He believed that the new organization should absorb 
the Southern Historical Society and the Southern History As- 
sociation, though perhaps the former was too “exclusive” to 
federate.75 

A journal of southern history did not materialize, but the 
southern section of the association adopted resolutions presented 
by Bassett proposing an investigation of the status of historical 
instruction in the South. He was appointed a member of a com- 
mittee, headed by Frederick W. Moore of Vanderbilt University, 
to make the investigation. The committee’s report appeared in 
the Vanderbilt University Quarterly,7® and Moore also contrib- 
uted to the South Atlantic Quarterly a brief article under the 
caption, “The Status of History in Southern Colleges.”77 

The association decided to hold its 1903 meeting in New 
Orleans, and Dunning was appointed to arrange a conference on 
“The Study and Teaching of History in the South.” Bassett 
accepted a place on the program and proposed to talk on “The 
Relation of History Teaching and Southern Political Ideals.” 
Dodd was scheduled for “Some Difficulties in the Way of the 
Teacher of History,” and Moore, Thomas M. Owen, and 
Franklin L. Riley completed the roster of participants. Severe 
illness prevented Bassett from attending the meeting. A score of 
southerners registered, less than the number that came from 
faraway Massachusetts. Reports of the meeting which reached 
Bassett gave enthusiastic accounts of the southern section.7& 


™ Dodd to Bassett, November 1, 1901, Bassett Papers; David Y. Thomas to Bassett, Decem- 
ber 19, 1901, Bassett Papers. 

™ Moore to Bassett, January 4, 29, July 8, September 17, 1902; January 23, 1903, Bassett 
Papers; Charles H. Haskins, “Report of the Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Historical Association,” American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1902, I, 31-82; Frederick W. Moore, “The Teaching of History in the South,” Vanderbilt 
University Quarterly, III (1903), 8-27. 

™ Frederick W. Moore, “The Status of History in Southern Colleges,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, II (1903), 169-171. 

™ Dunning to Bassett, March 9, October 21, 1903; January 6, 1904, Bassett Papers; Dodd to 
Bassett, March 23, 1908; February 11, 1904, Bassett Papers; Bassett to Dodd, March 25, 


November 9, 1908, Dodd Papers; Brevard Nixon to Bassett, January 3, 1903 [1904], Bassett 
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Bassett continued to play an active role in the affairs of 
the association, though his interest in promoting the South 
waned after he transferred to Smith College. When “reform- 
ers,” several of them southerners, undertook to reorganize the 
association in 1914-1915, Bassett took a liberal but by no 
means extreme view. Soon thereafter, in 1919, he was elected 
secretary of the association, a position he held until his death in 
1928. In that capacity he was one of the prime movers in a 
project to endow the association. 

That Bassett welcomed a call from a northern school cannot be 
doubted. The thing he desired most was leisure time to write, an 
ambition that antedated graduate work at the Hopkins. A heavy 
teaching load at Trinity College, multifarious duties expected of 
a professor in a small school, inadequate library materials close 
at hand, and incipient faculty dissensions placed him in a 
receptive mood when an opportunity offered to move north. 

Charles D. Hazen, head of the department at Smith College, 
approached Bassett in the spring of 1906 regarding a vacancy at 
the Northhampton school. The position carried the rank of asso- 
ciate professor, a salary of $1,500, and a teaching load of ten or 
twelve hours. A library of 160,000 volumes and the proximity of 
several research centers were added inducements. As Bassett’s 
salary at Trinity was then $2,100, plus the use of a house, he could 
not consider the offer seriously; if the stipend were adequate he 
would “not hesitate to ask for the position.” Hazen presented the 
matter to President Julius Seelye, with the result that an offer 
equivalent to Bassett’s Durham salary was proposed and an 
invitation to an interview at Northampton extended. The nego- 
tiations materialized in an offer of a full professorship at a 
stipend of $2,500.7® Meanwhile, Bassett sought Dunning’s advice 
on the expediency of moving to Smith College, and the Columbia 
professor offered to investigate conditions at the New England 
school. He would regret to see the South lose Bassett, but if he 
were determined to leave he thought the Smith offer was a great 
opportunity, and it might be a step toward something even 
better.8° Before Dunning could write again, Yale University 
Haan, May &, 1h, June &, 10, 1908, Bassett Papers; Demat to dultes teaker tea tee inte 
Bassett Papers. For Bassett’s resignation at Trinity College, see Bassett to John C. Kilgo, 
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became interested in Bassett, and Dunnng’s next letter con- 
trasted the two opportunities: 

“It is beautiful to think that New England has at last discovered 
N. C., & especially that Yale has discovered anything outside 
of Yale. The distinction of an offer from Y. is greater than the 
other ; but the general reputation of Y. for grinding the faces of 
its staff with class work is a bad one. You are in a position to 
make terms. Be sure to do it in that matter. They have a vast 
horde of students at Yale & no aspirations for higher than college 
work. Hence the necessity of grinding the profs. Smith is a 
comfortable place; Y. is apt to be the contrary. If from motives 
of Kudos you prefer discomfort, see that you are paid for it in 
good substantial coin of the realm.’’§! 

Bassett hoped to see Walter H. Page on his way to the North- 
ampton interview, but having failed in that, he penned his 
reasons for deciding to transfer. He reiterated his aspiration to 
write which would be promoted by “the quiet and stimulus of the 
New England town,” and he pointed to the disadvantage of 
remaining in the South. He recalled Page’s own pioneering efforts 
as a newspaper editor in North Carolina a score of years earlier, 
the state’s failure to appreciate his preachments there, and his 
determination to leave the South. “No doubt twenty years from 
now young men will be doing glibly down here just what I should 
like to be doing today, writing freely without the drudgery of high 
school work and the impediment of scant library facilities; but 
twenty years from now I shall be nearly sixty years old. Can I 
do the world any good by sitting down waiting for the procession 
to come? And haven’t I done about all i can do to hasten the 
arrival of the procession ?’’52 

What were Bassett’s reactions to his new environment? To 
William G. Brown, then nursing tuberculosis at Asheville, he 
wrote after a few months residence in Northampton: “TI like 
the place very much, the people are pleasant, the work is not bad, 
the girls are studious, and I am satisfied. The New England ideals 
are not like those of the South, but they are not so different that 
I cannot like them. I know well what you felt in this country, the 
lack of the Southern touch, and the longing that the people of 


" Dunning to Bassett, May 19, 1906, Bassett Papers. 
* Bassett to Walter H. Page, May 29, 1906, Bassett Papers. 
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our part of [the] country had with their own virtues [for] some 
of the good things that the Northern people have shown so well 
how to establish. If to our warmth of spirit we could add the 
New England libraries, the New England Ideals of scholarship, 
and the New [England] wealth, how much could we not distance 
these people in the production of both literature and men! But 
you know better than I.”’83 

Boyd, Bassett’s successor at Trinity College, spent the 
preceding year as instructor at Dartmouth and acquired an un- 
favorable view of New England life and students. He regretted 
that Bassett transferred to the Northeast, and a year after 
removal he took inventory of his reaction, to which Bassett 
replied: “You ask if I do not really want to be back in the South. 
Candidly, No.” He then reviewed his labors at Trinity and con- 
trasted his new environment with the old. If he could retire after 
a decade on a Carnegie pension, he would spend his winters in the 
South, but the New England atmosphere, mental and physical, 
was too stimulating to think of returning permanently.§4 

Departing from formal historiography, it should be recorded 
that Bassett was a prodigious worker, a successful businessman, 
and a friendly colleague. He budgeted his time systematically, 
reserving a large portion of it for research and writing. Periodi- 
cally he resorted to a diary, particularly with the view of 
recording the number of words he wrote each day. Frequently he 
became discouraged with progress, and noted a determination to 
do better. Lapses in entries, when other activities interferred for 
weeks with his daily stints, were followed by periods of sustained 
accomplishment, with a thousand words an average performance 
and three thousand a peak attainment.®5 If there were dinner 
guests who tarried too long, he might drowse until they departed, 
and then resume animated work at his typewriter. Some of his 
books, particularly A Short History of the United States, yielded 
substantial royalties, and good investments increased his in- 
come.8® Among his closest professional friends were Dunning, 


% Bassett to William G. Brown, February 15, 1907, Bassett Papers. For Brown’s reply, see 
Brown to Bassett, February 25, 1907, William Garrott Brown Papers (Duke University 
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Henry G. Connor, June 11, 1906, Connor Papers. 
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Dodd, Boyd, and Frederic Bancroft. Cordial relations with Ban- 
croft ended when Bassett refused to follow extremists in efforts 
to reform the American Historical Association; friendship with 
Dodd persisted despite critical reviews of some of Dodd’s books; 
correspondence with Dunning revealed that Bassett as well as the 
“Qld Chief” possessed a keen sense of humor; epistolarian con- 
geniality with Boyd continued unbroken for more than thirty 
years. 

It is difficult to estimate Bassett’s place in American historio- 
graphy, for he did not concentrate upon a theme with single- 
minded devotion, nor did he have opportunity as a graduate 
professor to train a body of students in historical methodology. 
His interests were so diversified that his productive work 
defies classification. The North Carolina monographs were 
the product of immaturity, however much they may have con- 
tributed to his own development as a historian. An abiding 
interest in southern history found expression in William Byrd 
and the Southern Plantation Overseer, but these and other 
studies of the South cannot justify listing him among the 
leading authorities in the field of southern history. He reached 
historical maturity in the Federalist System, which marked a 
transition from local to national history and brought recognition 
beyond the limits of the South. Recent and contemporary 
history—an interest dating from the 1890’s—occupied much of 
his attention during the last decade of his career, but creditable 
productivity in this field yielded no permanent monument to his 
memory. Historiographical studies, especially the Middle Group 
of American Historians, will have more lasting value. As 
biographer of Andrew Jackson and as editor of his correspon- 
dence, Bassett attained authoritative stature. Despite lack of 
concentration, however, the total picture of published miscellanea 
is large and significant. These, together with his pioneering 
efforts in behalf of southern history and his contributions to the 
American Historical Association, make his career worthy of 
chronicling for posterity. 





RECORDS IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES PERTAINING 
TO THE HISTORY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
1775-1943* 


By ROLAND C. MCCONNELL 


As the repository of the non-current records of the federal 
government, the National Archives not only personifies the 
cumulative experience of America as a nation from the Revolu- 
tion to the present, but preserves the records of this experience 
in such a way as to make them readily available to the American 
people. Being a part of America, each individual state has con- 
tributed to this experience. Herein that of North Carolina will be 
delineated. 

In calling attention to records in the National Archives which 
have a bearing on the state of North Carolina, it is obvious that 
such a study can claim neither exclusiveness nor completeness 
in a definitive sense. That any selected record group contains 
entries for other states precludes the former; while the sheer 
bulk of records in the National Archives prevents any minute 
examination or detailed inventory.1 Such a study, however, 
should give some idea as to the types of records in the National 
Archives reflecting the national history of North Carolina or 
conversely the history of the United States as related to North 
Carolina as well as a representation of what may be found in 
the National Archives for other states, especially those whose 
relationship with the federal government has been similar to 
that of North Carolina. 

As an aside, it should be pointed out that there is one exception 
to the availability of these records—restrictions. The use of 
certain records because of their nature is subjected to necessary 
restrictions by law or administrative regulations based on law. 
An attempt has been made to indicate this where necessary. It 
should be added, however, that these restrictions do not neces- 
sarily mean that the records cannot be used, but rather that as 


* The writer is indebted to staff members of the records offices of the National Archives for 
making available much of the material on which this article is based. 

2 According to the Twelfth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1945-1946, 
the record holdings of the National Archives amounted to 732,473 cubic feet. These records are 
assigned to 236 record groups, each of which comprises as a rule the records of a single 
autonomous agency. These groups are assigned numbers approximately in the order in which 
the first transfer of records in each group was received. See pp. 18, 66-70. 
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occasions warrant, restrictions sometimes prevent entirely the 
use of the records ; while at other times they prevent only the use 
of certain information in the records. From time to time 
restrictions are removed. It is advisable, therefore, that prospec- 
tive searchers make inquiry into current restrictions to which 
the records of their interest are subject. 

Although the records in the National Archives revealing the 
pre-federal experience of the original thirteen states are quite 
sparse, there are a few which shed some light on the participation 
of the thirteen colonies in the American Revolution. For North 
Carolina, there are at least two small collections in this period: 
the Bancroft correspondence on the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence, and military papers pertaining to the Revolution. 

The first comprises copies and extracts of correspondence on 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence made in 1848 
by George Bancroft, Ambassador to Great Britain, and sent to 
the American Secretary of State, James Buchanan, for the 
archives of the Department of State.? Included are the resolu- 
tions passed at Charlotte, Mecklenburg County on May 31, 1775, 
which Bancroft copied from the South Carolina Gazette of June 
13, 1775, which had been forwarded to Lord Dartmouth, the 
British Secretary of State, by Sir James Wright, governor of 
Georgia; extracts of minutes of the meetings of the council of 
North Carolina held at Fort Johnston, North Carolina, June 25, 
1775, and on board the Cruizer in the Cape Fear River, July 18, 
1775; and a copy of a letter of Governor Martin of North 
Carolina to Lord Dartmouth, June 30, 1775. 

Of no little interest is the letter in which Governor Martin, in 
describing the general conditions in the colony, points out that 
his authority has been questioned, that he has sent his family to 
New York, and that his correspondence with General Gage has 
been intercepted. Martin then adds encouragingly that the 
sovereignty of His Majesty can be maintained if he is furnished 
10,000 stand of arms and six light brass field pieces. He is of this 
opinion inasmuch as he is led to believe he can depend upon the 
loyal attachment of the recent emigrants from the Highlands of 
Scotland and upon the improbability of Maryland and Virginia 

? Record Group Number 59, General Records of the Department of State, Despatches from 


Great Britain, vol. 59, despatch 111. (In subsequent references the abbreviation RG will be 
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furnishing aid to North Carolina because of the potential threat 
occasioned by the large Negro population in each of these colonies. 

The second collection, composed of fragmentary records of the 
military phases of the American Revolution, consists in the main 
of muster rolls, pay rolls, clothing returns, and proceedings of 
boards of officers. Types of these records are the muster rolls of 
Captain Robert Porter’s Company, October 30, 1777; the pay roll 
of Captain J. Sharpe’s Company for the period June 26 to March 
11, 1778; the pay roll of levies of Caswell County taken into 
service December 1, 1778; a statement of clothing issued the line; 
and proceedings of a board of officers of the North Carolina Line 
for commissioning officers. Within this group are two bound 
volumes, a company book of the settlement of money accounts of 
the North Carolina Line, 1777-1783 ;3 and a volume containing 
the muster rolls of the First North Carolina Regiment, Captain 
John Kingsbury’s company of artillery, and Captain Thomas 
Clarke’s company of artillery. Furnishing such information as 
periods of enlistments, dates of separations from service, pay due, 
in some cases casualties, and a record of events, along with the 
conventional name, rank, and organization of military personnel, 
these records are of value for an understanding of the early 
administration and operations of the army. Although the records 
of the military personnel for each conflict from the American 
Revolution through the Spanish-American War have been carded 
individually, the significance of the original source cannot be 
overemphasized. It should be noted, however, that the usage of 
the foregoing and similar military personnel records for other 
wars are subject to the restrictions imposed by the Archivist of 
the United States. 

Reflecting the Confederation and linking the Revolutionary 
and federal periods is a volume in the records of the Public Land 
Office in the National Archives entitled North Carolina Land. 
Divided into five parts, this volume among other things lists 
estimates of land granted during the period 1778-1791 by North 
Carolina within its western territory prior to the cession of 
this territory by the state to the United States government and 


8 no 93, War Department Collection of Revolutionary War Records, Account Book Number 
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estimates of land for which grants were issued to the officers and 
soldiers of North Carolina’s Continental Line or their assignees 
in pursuance to an act of the assembly. Information appears 
under such headings as the number of the grant, the name 
of the grantee, the number of acres granted, and the date and 
location of the grant. This volume was compiled by the Secretary 
of State of North Carolina in 1791 in response to a request of 
the Secretary of State of the United States for certain 
information concerning North Carolina’s western territory. The 
information was necessary for the preparation of a report on the 
subject which President Washington had been asked to lay before 
Congress.5 

Among the records in the National Archives concerning the 
adoption of the Constitution are the certificates of North 
Carolina’s ratification of the Constitution, November 21, 1789, 
and of the Bill of Rights, including twelve articles, December 22, 
1789, as well as a printed copy of the Declaration of Rights and 
suggested amendments to the Constitution, August 1, 1788, 
which North Carolina submitted to Congress in September, 
1788.6 

One of the most vital provisions of the new Constitution was 
that which provided for the decennial enumeration of the 
population for the purposes of national representation and 
taxation. The orginal schedules for each census through 1870 are 
in the National Archives as well as those for population, 
agriculture, manufacturing, business, and religious bodies for 
certain decades of the twentieth century. Although the first two 
censuses name only the head of the family and list the number 
of the members of each household, as early as 1820 the returns 
begin to become more comprehensive and reveal that increasing 
amount of information which has characterized subsequent 
enumerations.?7 Not until 1850, however, were individual names 


*RG 49, Records of the General Land Office. 

*RG 59, General Records of the Department of State. 

' Besides naming the head of each household, the first and second censuses listed the num- 
ber of the members of the household by free white males 16 years and upwards, free white 
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name of person and added the marital status of the free population. In 1850 a separate census 
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was continued in the censuses of 1860 and 1870 exclusive of slavery in the latter. 
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given for each classification. In that year a separate enumeration 
of slaves was taken. 

Of the earlier enumerations, particularly valuable is the census 
of manufacturing for 1820, one of the first’special census. The 
information of this census was collected by means of a schedule of 
fourteen questions which were distributed under such headings as 
raw material consumed, number of persons employed, machinery, 
expenditures, production, and remarks as to the trends of the 
business. A typical return for this census is that for Isaac 
Hathaway’s manufacturing establishment in Jones County. This 
schedule states that the business, chair manufacturing, is capital- 
ized at $1,000, consumes annually about $500 worth of raw ma- 
terial (wood, iron, leather, and cloth), employs four men and 
two boys, and pays annually $400 in wages and $40 in contingent 
expenses, and that the products, riding chairs, etc., have an 
annual market value of $2,000. 

For certain counties there are summary statements for differ- 
ent types of manufacturing. For example, for Cumberland 
County there are a list of brandy cider manufactures showing 
quantities of production by gallons and barrels, a list of sawmill 
owners with number of saws and amounts of lumber sawed, and 
lists of shingle manufacturers and cotton ginners with corres- 
ponding information. 

In some instances, as in the case of New Hanover County, 
the marshal who filled in the schedule performed an additional 
service by preceding his list of manufactures with a description 
of the process used. This was true for the manufacturing of salt 
and bricks in this county. 

Now and then the general remarks comprise statements of no 
little interest. William Crokett, a leather manufacturer of 
Tarborough, observed that his business was declining and pointed 
out that the banks and the wretched policy of the bank directors 
were responsible. As striking as is the information from the 
census of manufacturing, 1820, it should be pointed out that the 
predominant occupational classification in the state at the time 
was farming. 

As in other coastal states, ocean-borne commerce played an 
important part in the economy of North Carolina. The earliest 


®* RG 29, Records of the Bureau of the Census. 
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records in the National Archives pertaining to North Carolina’s 
maritime activity are those which were called in by the federal 
government to aid in the adjudication of the French Spoliation 
Claims. Prominent among these are the customs records for the 
District of Edenton. Included are such marine documents as 
Account Books of Licenses Granted to Enrolled Vessels Carrying 
on the Coasting Trade, 1790-94; Account Book of Temporary 
Register Issued and Surrendered, 1793-95; Accounts of Perma- 
nent and Temporary Enrollment Issued and Surrendered, 1798- 
94; Account Book of Endorsement of Change of Masters of Ves- 
sels, 1790-94; and a Record Book of Inward Entries, 1798-1845. 
The records of documentation furnish descriptions of vessels 
and names of owners, while those concerning entry give detailed 
information on cargoes, duties, and consignees.® 

Apart from the records pertaining to the French Spoliation 
Claims, there are in the National Archives marine documents 
issued at Edenton, Elizabeth City, New Bern, Plymouth, Wash- 
ington, and Wilmington for the period approximately 1815-1911. 
These records which are fragmentary include certificates of 
enrollment, register, and license. The type of information 
furnished may be seen in the Permanent Enrollment of the 
Black Eyed Susan. This document, dated March 20, 1818, states 
that the vessel is owned by Samuel Doty, a merchant of New 
River, that it was built at New River in Onslow County in 1818, 
that it has one deck and two masts, that it is 52 feet long, 14 feet 
wide, 4 feet and 3 inches deep and measures 27 28/95 tons, 
that it is a square stern schooner with a square tuck, and that it 
is without a gallery.1° 

In no small way responsible for the successful maritime 
operations of the period is the protective service afforded by the 
lighthouse system. Records in the National Archives of this 
service in North Carolina date from 1792 and include correspon- 
dence pertaining to the acquisition of real estate for lighthouse 
sites and to the construction, maintenance, and administration of 


*RG 36, Records of the Bureau of Customs. For general consideration certificates of reg- 
ister are issued to vessels engaged in foreign trade, certificates of enrollment to vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade and the fisheries, and certificates of license to vessels with a net 
burden of not less than five nor more than twenty tons. Permanent documents are those 
issued at the home port or the port nearest that where the owner resides. Temporary docu- 
ments are issued at the port of entry of any other custom district. 

1° RG 41, Records of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, PE 7 Wilmington, 
N. C. March 20, 1818, Black Eyed Susan. 
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lighthouse establishments. Of particular interest for the period 
is the correspondence concerning stakage and the types and 
placing of buoys. 

Of prime concern at this time was oil (sperm) for the light- 
house lamps. A letter to James Read, Superintendent of the 
lighthouse at Wilmington, from Tenche Coxe, Commissioner of 
the Revenue, dated April 21, 1796, illustrates this. 11 Pointing 
out that 400 gallons of oil each have been sent to Wilmington 
from Boston, Rhode Island, and New Bedford, Coxe emphasizes 
the standing rule of the service to notify his office when the 
quantity of oil is reduced to a three month supply, advises the 
purchase locally of a cask or two if the oil from New England is 
delayed, and adds a final admonishment to “keep up the light.” 
In a letter between the same officials dated October 20, 1797, 
advice is given that in the event of failure to procure oil locally at 
any terms to use candles plentifully for which the employment 
of an extra employee is permitted. 

In 1939 the Bureau of Lighthouses was abolished and its 
functions were transferred to the United States Coast Guard, 
which had been created in 1915 by the consolidation of the 
Revenue Cutter Service, 1789-1915, and the Life-Saving Service, 
1870-1915. Among the records of this new service in the Na- 
tional Archives which pertain to North Carolina are log books, 
station journals, and correspondence. 12 

Aspects of the beginnings of North Carolina under the 
federal government are further revealed in the early records of 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
North Carolina, 1791-1913, and the records of the Post Office 
Department, about 1792-1938. The records of the former in 
the National Archives comprise dockets, minute books, calendars, 
and correspondence. These records are fragmentary. Among the 
jurists who presided over the sessions of this court during the 
foundation period were James Iredell, Bushrod Washington, and 
John Marshall.13 

The records in the National Archives of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s operations in North Carolina date from 1790. They 


1 RG ~ Records of the United States Coast Guard, Bureau of Lighthouses, Lighthouse 
Letters, vol. 1. 

12 RG 26, Records of the United States Coast Guard. 

1% RG 21, Records of the District Courts of the United States. 
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include account books which show amounts paid contractors for 
the transportation of the mail, routes, in some instances modes 
of transportation, and lists of post offices with localities, names 
of postmasters, and dates of first returns. In the latter named 
records, the development of early settlements can be traced. For 
example, William Roles’ store with its post office in Wake County 
became Rolesville between 1832 and 1843.14 

In part the rise of American nationalism is attributed to the 
War of 1812. Typical of the records in the National Archives 
concerning the participation of North Carolina in this war are 
the muster rolls and pay rolls15 of the Hyde County Regiment, 
North Carolina Militia, commanded by “Lieutenant Colonel 
William Watson; of the General Field and Staff Officers of the 
Detached Militia of North Carolina, July and August, 1813; and 
of members who attended a court martial in Salisbury pursuant 
to a General Order of December 1, 1814. 

From the presence in the National Archives of monthly post 
returns for Fort Johnston, North Carolina, from February, 1818, 
on, it is evident that the necessity of maintaining a regular 
military establishment in the state was early recognized. As 
indicated above, the use of these records as well as those for the 
War of 1812 is restricted. 

During the second quarter of the nineteenth century North 
Carolina, like many other states, was affected by such matters 
as internal improvements, the National Bank, the tariff, the 
Missouri Compromise, relations with the Republic of Texas, the 
War with Mexico, and the Indians. For each of these there are 
records in the National Archives pertaining to North Carolina. 

Interest in internal improvements is seen in petitions, reports, 
plans and charts, and correspondence on the subject. The 
memorial of the inhabitants of Washington, N. C., January 27, 
1836, to Congress asking for an appropriation to remove an 
obstruction to navigation at the mouth of the “Pantico” River, 
and another from the citizens of Wilmington, May 12, 1836, 
requesting another appropriation for the improvement of 
navigation of the Cape Fear River are samples of petitions on 
internal improvements. In some petitions such as the one from 


4 RG 28, Records of the Post Office Department, Vol. 8, DC, NC, SC, Va, Ga, Fla. 1882-48, 
. 200. 
1° RG 94, Records of The Adjutant General’s Office. 
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Washington considerable statistical detail is presented to show 
the economy which would resul+ from granting the appropriation. 

One of the most important canals in North Carolina is the 
Dismal Swamp Canal which connects Chesapeake Bay with 
Albemarle Sound. The canal was begun as early as 1793, jointly 
by Virginia and North Carolina, and the federal government, 
preparatory to purchasing 600 shares in the Dismal Swamp Canal 
Company in 1826, ordered a survey by the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers.!® The records of this survey including pertinent cor- 
respondence are in the National Archives. Included are a Plan 
and Profile of the Dismal Swamp Canal, 1826, Plan of Sections of 
the Dismal Swamp Canal, 1826, and a Table of the Work to be 
Executed on the Dismal Swamp Canal.17 

Among the petitions, memorials, and resolutions in the National 
Archives are a number which concern problems of the day which 
North Carolina citizens caused to be presented to either one of 
the houses of Congress. Typical of those referred to the Senate 
are a resolution of the senate of North Carolina against the in- 
crease of duties on imports, January 11, 1828; resolutions for the 
restoration of the Bank of the United States from citizens of 
Salisbury, January 23, 1834, Burke County, February 11, 1834, 
and Plymouth, March 19, 1834; resolutions against the 
restoration of the bank from the citizens of Tarborough and 
vicinity, April 7, 1834, Wake County, May 20, 1834, and a 
regiment of militia of Edgecombe County, April 28, 1834; and a 
memorial from the citizens of Perquimans and Chowan counties 
for the application of the Missouri Compromise to the Territory 
of Nebraska, March 30, 1854.18 

The records in the National Archives pertaining to the 
Cherokee Indians of North Carolina concern such matters as 
removals, treaties, legal rights, war, and economic and social 
developments. Included are census rolls such as the Henderson 
Roll, 1835, the Swetland Roll, 1868-1869, the Hester Roll, 1884, 
and the Churchill Roll, 1908; Valuation of North Carolina 
Cherokee Property, 1838, Record of Proceedings of the First 
Board of Commissioners of the Cherokee Removal Treaty, 1835, 


y oe a C. Brown, “The Dismal Swamp Canal,” part 1, The American Neptune, 
(1945), 297 ff. 

17RG 77, Records of Office of the Chief of Engineers. See Internal Improvement Series, 
25222 of Maps and Charts. 

%* RG 46, Records of the United States Senate. Dates of referral are used. 
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and the Original Register of Payments, 1830-1839; and the 
muster rolls of the Third Regiment, North Carolina Militia, 
Cherokee War, 1838, Colonel John Gray Bynum commanding.?!® 
For comprehensiveness, the census rolls are significant. For 
example, that of 1835 contains information under such headings 
as Name, age, sex, relationship to head of family, residence, 
slaves, occupation, farm production, and language. For the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, the records of the North Carolina Cherokees 
in the National Archives contain status reports and correspond- 
ence on these Indians on their reservation in the state. 

The part played by North Carolina in the War with Mexico 
is shown in the Regimental Descriptive and Letter Books, 1st 
N. C. Volunteers, Mexico War, 4 volumes, which are in the 
National Archives.?° Apart from containing the descriptive rolls 
of Companies A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, and K, these records 
include separate lists of commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, registers of death in Companies A, B, and C, registers 


of deserters and discharged men, proceedings of courts-martial, 
general and special orders, and other pertinent correspondence. 


Besides the regular information, the descriptive rolls list the 


type of occupation in which the volunteers engaged in civilian 
life as well as the place of birth. The use of these military records 
as well as that for the Cherokee War mentioned above are 
restricted. 


It was in the second quarter of the nineteenth century that the 
Charlotte Branch of the United States Mint was started. 
Established in 1835, this mint operated well into the Civil War 
when it was closed. After the war through 1913, it became an 
office of assay. Besides the general correspondence for the period 
1835-19138, and daily statements of receipts and expenditures for 
the period 1868-1913, there are a number of other records which 
shed light on the financial history of the time. Among these are 
a Register of Deposits of Gold Bouillon Received from Depositors 
and Coin Paid at the Treasurer of the Mint, 1837-61; Ledger of 
Bouillon Deposits, 1837-61, 1868-97; Record of Melting and Re- 
fining Deposits, 1837-44, 1846-61; Notations on Gold Production 


%® RG 75, Records of the Office of Indian Affairs. For the muster rolls of the Cherokee War 
see RG 94, Records of The Adjutant General’s Office. 
*® RG 94, Records of The Adjutant General’s Office. 
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in North Carolina, 1888; Records of Losses in Melting Gold 
Bouillon Deposited, 1908-18; and George B. Hanna’s Private 
Record of Assays, Chemical Examinations, Etc.?1 

The participation of North Carolina in the Civil War has been 
partially recorded in the voluminous compilations of the official 
records of both the Union and Confederate armies and navies. 
The sources of these published records are in the National 
Archives, but there are many records which because of their 
nature were not included in these works. Samplings in this latter 
category are service records of the military personnel of the 
Confederate state of North Carolina; regimental descriptive 
books of the first and second regiments of North Carolina 
Infantry and the third regiment of North Carolina Mounted 
Infantry, and order books, clothing books, and morning reports 
of the companies of these regiments which served on the Union 
side in the Civil War ;22 lists of Union and Confederate Soldiers 
interred in National and Post cemeteries in North Carolina ;? 
accounts and related correspondence of the Confederate collectors 
of customs for the districts of Beaufort, Camden, Edenton, 
Plymouth, and Wilmington;2+ registers of persons in North 
Carolina subscribing to the Confederate loans; copies of letters 
and telegrams sent and received by Zebulon B. Vance, governor 
of North Carolina, 4 volumes;25 reports of Ora O’Kelsea, As- 
sistant Special Agent of the Treasury Department for the Sixth 
Special Agency, on his disposition of captured and abandoned 
property, Wilmington ;2° and a list of contraband hired in and 
around New Bern by Captain William Cutting, QM, USA.27 

Some of these records are most revealing. For example, the 
customs records include an Abstract of Duties on Goods, Wares, 
and Merchandise Imported in Confederate State Vessels into 
the District of Wilmington during the Month of May, 1868, and 
an Abstract of Foreign Vessels Cleared from the District of 
Wilmington for Foreign Countries during the Quarter Ending 
20th June, 1863, which list thirty-six vessels flying the British 
flag. Governor Vance is seen through his correspondence to 

ogo Stora oie Ailtian Gecrats Gin, "=" 

* RG 92, Records of the Office of the Quartermaster General. 

2 RG 109, War Department Collection of Confederate Records, 


2° RG 56, General Records of the Department of the Treasury. 
* RG 92, Records of the Office of the Quartermaster General. 
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wrestle with such problems as those of supplies, subsistence, 
desertion, civilian and military disaffection, and the use of free 
and slave labor. The Report of Persons and Articles Hired and 
Employed by Captain William Cutting at New Bern during April, 
1862, lists about 641 ex-slaves as contraband of whom some 600 
men were engaged in the construction of Fort Totten and other 
military installations, and 39 women were employed as cooks, 
nurses, matrons, and laundresses in the hospital at New Bern.28 

Among the materials in the National Archives relating to the 
Reconstruction Period in North Carolina are the records of the 
Second Military District, 1867-1868 ;2% records of the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 1865-1872 °° cer- 
tificates of the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, De- 
cember 8, 1865, of the rejection of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
December 14, 1866, and of its subsequent ratification by the two 
houses of the North Carolima legislature on July 1 and 2, 1868, 
respectively, and of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
March 5, 1869;31 and claims, including those filed before the 
Southern Claims Commission, 1871-1880,?? against the federal 
government for losses sustained and services rendered by in- 
dividuals of the state professing loyalty during the war to the 
federal government, 1861-1889.33 

Registers of elections return for local offices in North Carolina, 
lists of persons recommended to the Provost Marshal General, 
to fill public offices, and copies of general and special orders issued 
for the administration of the district are types of records com- 
prising those of the Second Military District. Reports, vouchers, 
and correspondence concerning the operations of schools of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in such centers as Raleigh, New Bern, Golds- 
boro, Greensboro, Halifax, Lumberton, Murfreesboro, and Con- 
cord, reports of Freedmen’s camps, labor contracts, receipts for 
rations, inspection of election reports, and reports of arrest and 
outrages are representative of the records of the Bureau of Refu- 
gees, Freedmen, and Abandoned lands. 


**RG 92, Records of the Ojfice of the Quartermaster General; Reports of Persons and 
Articles Hired and Employed, number 218, 1862. Vols. 2, 3, and 4. 

*™RG 109, War yey Collection of Confederate Records 
* RG 105, Records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. 
"RG 11, "General Records of the United States Government. 
= RG 56, General Records of the mente ge BA of the Treasury. 
* RG 94, Records of The Adjutant General’s Office. 
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With the passing of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods, 
the federal government was confronted with a number of press- 
ing economic and social problems whose solutions it attempted 
through the establishment of such new departments, commissions, 
and services as the Department of Agriculture, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Public 
Health Service, and the Office of Education. Some of the functions 
of these new agencies had been carried on by some predecessor 
agent in one of the originally established departments, but so 
complex and far reaching had certain problems become that the 
need for these agencies was imperative. Each of these agencies 
has records in the National Archives which pertain to North 
Carolina. 

Prominent in this connection is the Department of Agriculture. 
The general records of this department in the National Archives 
for the state contain entries for the period 1889-1939 under 
such headings as tobacco, cotton, bee, and potato culture, and hog 
cholera, drainage, boll weevil, cotton picking machine, fairs, 
grain standards, free range of cattle, meat inspection service, 
changes in the methods of reporting cotton, farmers’ institute, 
rural credits, federal aid to highways, Negro farmer congresses, 
freight rates for fertilizers, use of soybeans and sweet potatoes 
as army rations, tick eradication, the cultivation of Japanese 
cherry trees and the ginger root seed from Japan and China, and 
other kindred matters.34 Not a few of the records prior to 1920 
are letters and clippings from Clarence Poe, president and editor 
of the Progressive Farmer, clippings from such agricultural 
newspapers as the Fruit and Truckers Journal of Wilmington, 
The Cooperators of Wilson, and the Mutual Farmers of Briscoe, 
and correspondence from numerous associations such as the 
Cotton Growers Association, the Association of Cooperative 
Truck Growers, the Association of Beekeepers, and the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Seed Crushers. 

Besides the general file, the records of the various bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture contain material dealing with spe- 
cific agricultural problems of the state. Representative of these 
are the records of the Forest Service, 1889-1939, and the Ex- 
tension Service, 1889-1939. Included in the former are statistical 


*% RG 16, General Records of the Department of Agriculture. 
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and narrative reports of estimates of remaining saw timber in 
North Carolina by soft and hard woods, timber surveys of 
cutover areas in North Carolina, marketing reports of forest 
products including naval stores, reports of production and related 
industries, and papers relative to a special study of the North 
Carolina forest tax which was conducted by the Forest Service.?5 

The records of the Extension Service constitute a wealth of 
information on agricultural conditions in the state in the 
stereotype form of monthly, quarterly, and annual reports of the 
state, district, and county extension agents. Narrative and 
statistical data on such varied items as kinds of livestock, crop 
acreage, fertilizers, timber, markeving, pastures, home dairying, 
poultry, cooperative shipments, and canning are found in these 
reports. 36 

Among other bureaus and agencies of the Department of Ag- 
riculture whose records in the National Archives pertain partly 
to North Carolina are the Office of Experiment Stations, 1888- 
1937, which includes the work of the experiment stations under 
the direction of the land grant colleges ;37 the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry, 1894-1933, which includes correspondence concern- 
ing the protection and development of livestock;3* and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, 1881-1940, whose correspondence has 
to do largely with the procurement, development, and distribu- 
tion of new and superior strains of plants and seeds.*® 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has for its duties the 
regulation of service, safety requirements, rates, equipment, and 
financial structures of common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce. The records of this commission in the National 
Archives consist of three series each of which contain material 
concerning North Carolina. A first file, the regular one, pertains 
to discrimnatory practices and rates, 1887-1919; a second file 
concerns investigations and suspensions of carrier tariffs, 1910- 
1925; and a third file deals with the financial structure and 
operations of railroads, 1920. Information bearing on most 
phases of railroad transportation and commodity problems of 
the state can be found in these records.*° 


° ion Service. 
**RG 164, Records of the Office of Experiment Stations. 
* RG 17, "Records of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 
* RG 54, Records of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
“RG 184, Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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In 1914 the Federal Trade Commission was created to compile 
data on industry as a basis for remedial legislation to prohibit 
false advertising of food and drugs, to prevent restraint of trade 
in interstate commerce, and to promote the adoption of fair trade 
practices. For North Carolina the records of this organiza- 
tion in the National Archives include investigations, statistics, 
docket cases, and reports pertaining to agricultural incomes, 
chain stores, power and gas, house furnishings, lumber, and 
security sales—to cite only a few.41 Especially full are the investi- 
gations of the tobacco industry in North Carolina. The records 
of the Federal Trade Commission in the National Archives are 
restricted and can be used only with the permission of the 
Commission. 

The records in the National Archives of at least three services, 
the Public Health Service, the National Park Service, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Office of Education, pertain 
to social and cultural conditions in North Carolina. In the first, 
the records show the aid given by the federal government in the 
establishment of the State Department of Health and the 
development of its program. This aid took the form of aiding in 
drafting legislation, making studies, enforcing quarantine laws, 
and the suppression and combatting of venereal diseases.42 The — 
central file, 1897-1923, embraces correspondence and reports 
between federal and state authorities on such subjects as investi- 
gations of the State Health Department personnel, sanitary 
conditions in the state, controversies over quarantine regulations, 
conferences between state and federal Public Health Service 
officials, and appropriations. The Public Health Service created a 
Division of Venereal Diseases in 1918 to cooperate with state 
boards or departments, and a General Inspection Service in 1919 
to systematize inspections of all stations and activities of the 
Public Health Service. The records of each of these contain 
communications relative to North Carolina. 

In referring to health, it is apropos to point out that the 
medical history of military posts in the National Archives, dating 
from 1879, are of importance for showing the conditions which 
affect the health of the troops at posts and giving recommenda- 


“ RG 122, Records of the Federal Trade Commission. 
“ RG 90, Records of the Public Health Service. 
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tions for improvement. Information is listed under such headings 
as bathing facilities, drainage, geology, minerals, and botany of 
posts and vicinity, schools, climatic conditions, and sanitation. 
Such data, for example, is furnished for the Post Hospital, for 
Johnston, North Carolina, and vicinity.+ 

The National Park Service records in the National Archives 
contain materials on the Guilford Courthouse National Military 
Park and the Moore’s Creek National Military Park. Within these 
are correspondence concerning the acquisition of land for park 
sites, the general administration of the parks, the erection of 
monuments, the designs and sculpturing of monuments and 
statues; easment papers; inspection reports; and historical 
sketches.44 Reports on the selection of an inscription for the 
equestrian statue of General Greene in the Guilford Courthouse 
National Military Park, 1914, and correspondence of Governor 
Charles B. Aycock with Secretary of War Elihu Root concerning 
the erection of monuments to Generals Nash and Davidson in the 
same park pursuant to an Act of Congress, January 30, 1903, 
providing monuments to heroes of the American Revolution, are 
illustrative of these records for North Carolina. Suggestions and 
approval of the Commission of Fine Arts on statues, monuments, 
and pertinent matters are also found among the records of the 
National Park Service relating to North Carolina. 

The cooperation of North Carolina with the federal govern- 
ment in the control and conservation of fish, game, birds, and 
other forms of wildlife is disclosed in the reports, logbooks, 
station histories, and correspondence in the National Archives of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and predecessor agents, 1868-1941. 
The station history of the Beaufort Fish Hatchery, 1899-1920, 
is an example of the records within this group.*5 

Scattered reports and correspondence of the Office of Education 
for North Carolina consist of records concerning vocational 
education, public schools, Negro schools, higher education, land 
grant colleges, and Federal aid to education for the period 1870- 
1908.46 


oy RG 94, Records of The Adjutant General’s Office, Medical History of Posts, 1880, pp. 
-48. 

“RG 79, Records of the National Parks Service. 

“RG 22, Records of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Between 1911 and 1919 three amendments, the Sixteenth, the 
Seventeenth, and the Eighteenth, were added to the Constitution 
of the United States. In the National Archives there are certifi- 
cates of ratification by North Carolina of each of these, as well as 
one for the Twentieth Amendment.*? The effects of both the 
Sixteenth and Nineteenth Amendments on the state are’ reflected 
by records in the National Archives. For the former there are 
income tax returns on forms 1040 and 1040A for 1930, while for 
the latter there are fragments of records on the enforcement of 
the Prohibition Amendment.*® There are also in the National 
Archives estate tax returns for the state for the period 1919- 
1925.*® The records of tax returns, however, are restricted in use. 

Within twenty years the American nation experienced two 
major wars, the Spanish-American War, 1898-1899, and the First 
World War, 1917-1918. For each of these, there are records in 
the National Archives concerning North Carolina. For the first 
there are the conventional muster rolls, pay rolls, regimental 
descriptive books, and related records for the military personnel 
and military organizations from the state.5° 

For the First World War, however, what approached a total 
mobilization occurred and the records in the National Archives 
reflect not only military but also economic mobilization. The 
records of the Selective Service System, 1917-1919, and those of 
the Office of the Quartermaster General furnish illustrations 
for the military aspects. Among the former are correspondence 
between the state draft officials and national officials, reports in 
the form of questionnaires on the actual working of the draft, 
and docket books.51 These records are restricted. 

The records of the Office of the Quartermaster General include 
such materials as the completion reports of the Construction 
Quartermaster of the United States Army General Hospital 
Number 19, Azalea, North Carolina, 1918-1919. These reports 
contain not only administrative correspondence and communica- 
tions pertaining to labor problems, sanitation, and health 
conditions, but also such illustrative materials as maps, charts, 


and diagrams.52 In passing it should be noted that there are 


**RG 11, General Records of the United States Government. 
““RG 58, Records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

“RG 569, Records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

*° RG 94, Records of The Adjutant General’s Office. 
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records in the National Archives pertaining to North Carolina of 
the National Guard Bureau5? and the Reservve Officers Training 
Corps®* and their predecessor agents whose activities were 
emphasized during the First World War. These records are like- 
wise restricted. 

Of the records in the National Archives on North Carolina of 
a non-military nature which pertain to the First World War 
those of the War Industries Board, 1917-1919, the United States 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, 1916-1936, 
and the War Minerals Relief Commission, 1919-1941, which 
though created after the war reflect the war effort, are repre- 
sentative. 

The War Industries Board had as its responsibility the con- 
servation and conversion of the industrial resources of the 
nation in support of the war effort, advising the purchasing 
agencies of the government, and determining priorities of pro- 
duction and delivery. Records revealing these functions in North 
Carolina are: industrial surveys of centers of significance 
industrially, reports on power plants, correspondence concerning 
priorities on critical materials, and lists of industries with 
location and type of commodity produced. Information furnished 
by these records is quite detailed. For example, in the industrial 
surveys entries are made under such headings as public utilities, 
housing, labor, and leading industries.55 Frequently these 
surveys contain appendixes in which are found such items as a 
table of employment by sex and color in different plants. 

The United States Shipping Board, created to develop a naval 
and auxiliary merchant marine, through its Emergency Fleet 
Corporation engaged in a great ship-construction and operation 
program in prosecution of the First World War. North Carolina 
participated in this effort through the North Carolina Shipbuild- 
ing Company at Morehead City which built wooden vessels, the 
Carolina Shipbuilding Company at Wilmington which constructed 
steel vessels, and the Liberty Shipbuilding Company at Wilming- 
ton which built concrete vessels. The first named company was 
independent. The federal government had a 100-per-cent interest 


®= RG 168, Records of the National Guard Bureau. 
™ RG 94, Records of The Adjutant General’s Office. 
%® RG 61, Records of the War Industries Board. 
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in the Carolina Shipbuilding Company at Wilmington and a 67- 
per-cent interest in the Liberty Shipbuilding Company. 

For the government plants, the contracts called for the con- 
struction of shipbuildng yards as well as vessels. The records for 
these two companies in the National Archives include weekly 
progress reports of the resident representative which contain 
information on plant and ship construction, authorized overtime, 
and labor ; blueprints ; specifications ; requisitions for supplies and 
equipment; and orders, vouchers, contracts, and related cor- 
respondence. 

The records of the North Carolina Shipbuilding Company 
contain blueprints and plans of wooden cargo vessels, barges for 
embarkation service, and wood hulls; plans for the electric 
wiring of wooden vessels; reports on floating drydocks and 
marine railways, labor conditions and work progress; inspection 
and testing reports; vouchers; specifications; outfit and equip- 
ment schedules; and related correspondence.*¢ 

North Carolina was one of the states in which such highly 
critical materials as manganese, chrome, pyrites, and tungsten 
were produced and furnished for the use of the government in 
the First World War. In many cases persons producing these 
materials suffered a loss by the sudden cessation of hostilities and 
were permitted to present claims to the federal government for 
their alleged losses. The War Minerals Relief Commission was 
set up to advise the Secretary of the Interior in the handling of 
these claims and in so doing it assembled a wealth of information 
on the effort of North Carolina to furnish critical minerals for 
the war. 

The records of this commission in the National Archives for 
the state is in the form of a docket file of claims which contains 
information on the ownership, location, production, employment, 
pay rolls, and operations of such mines as the Cherokee Mines 
near Murphy, Cherokee County, Vineyard Mountain Mine, Clay 
County, Old Southern Mine, Rowan County, and Tar Heel Mine, 
Surry County, for manganese; the Allen Farm Property, Cabar- 
rus County, and the Reimer Property, Rowan County, for 
pyrites; and the Aunt Ann and Uncle Berry Mines, Jackson and 


% RG 32, Records of the United States Shipping Board. 
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Buncombe counties, and the Bay Chrome Mine, Yancey County, 
for chrome.57 

For the depression that began in 1929, an aftermath of the 
First World War, there are records in the National Archives for 
each of the various agencies created by the federal government 
for the alleviation of the distress and widespread suffering of the 
time. Among these are the records of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and its predecessor agents, 1933-1943; the records of the 
National Recovery Administration, 1933-1937 ; and the records of 
the Work Projects Administration and predecessor agencies, 
1933-1944. Each of these contain records pertaining to North 
Carolina. 

The records of the Civilian Conservation Corps comprise 
correspondence and reports on such matters as selection of en- 
rollees, agreements between state and national organizations, 
personnel, procedure, operations, and inspections.5* Replete with 
information are the inspection reports which contain entries 
under such headings as name, number and location of camp, race 
and number of enrollees, type of project, camp sanitation, 
medical service, safety program, educational and religious pro- 
grams, and menus. Camps for which such reports exist include 
such random examples as Swanquarter, Pisgah Forest, Hender- 
sonville, Hot Springs, and Mortimer. 

The records of the National Recovery Administration for 
North Carolina in the National Archives consist of code drafts, 
hearings, histories, reports, questionnaires, complaints of code 
violations, office memoranda, and pertinent correspondence.*®® 
These records reflect such phases of the state’s economic and 
social life as trade associations, cooperatives, production costs, 
living condition of workers, productive capacity, marketing 
structures, transportation facilities, volume and value of ship- 
ments, labor unions, handicapped workers and sheltered work- 
shops, home work, wages, and hour and piece work. Of special 
interest is that part of the correspondence file which deals with 
conditions in the following: cleaning and dyeing industry, 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and clay industry, fishing industry, 
food and grocery distribution, general contractors, graphic arts 


"RG 194, Records of the War Minerals Relief Commission. 
® RG 85, Records of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
® RG 9, Records of the National Recovery Administration. 
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industry, hotel industry, ice industry, petroleum industries, 
retail tobacco trade, and trucking industry. Included within the 
records of the National Recovery Administration is a two volume 
manuscript study, Report on the Tobacco Worker, A Study of 
Tobacco Factory Workers and Their Families (1935, pp. 661), by 
Charles S. Johnson, which details minutely the living and 
working conditions of the tobacco workers and their families for 
such centers as Winston-Salem, Durham, and Reidsville.*° 

The records of the Work Projects Administration in the 
National Archives pertaining to North Carolina include in the 
main, correspondence on the administration of the program there 
and project reports. For local activities the project reports are of 
value. Among these are reports on the adult education program, 
child protection program, clothing program, over-all-training 
program, feeding program, federal art project, federal theatre 
project, library project, and historical records survey.®! 

The information furnished by these reports is quite revealing. 
One on the feeding program contains data on school lunches, 
gardening, canning, commodity distribution, and housekeeping 
aid, as well as statistics on canning production for the years 1939- 
1942 inclusive, and a tabular statement of schools by counties 
and races which had WPA lunch rooms, 1941-1943. The report on 
the federal art project from December, 1936, to December, 1937, 
furnishes information concerning exhibits of outstanding paint- 
ings before audiences of both races and the development of art 
appreciation. A report of the library project includes entries 
under such headings as bookbinding, bookmobiles, school 
libraries, and public libraries. 

Of the projects which were undertaken in the state that of 
the Historical Records Survey ranks high. This project consisted 
of the preparation of inventories of municipal, county, and state 
archives, a guide to manuscript collections in the state, an 
inventory of church records, a card index of interments in North 
Carolina cemeteries prior to the establishment of a _ vital 
statistics bureau in the state, and an imprints inventory of 
certain classes of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and broadsides 
published in the state.62 Manuals of procedure for the different 

* RG 9, Records of the National Recovery Administration. 
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phases of this project as well as a list of publications which were 
brought out under the auspices of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion are included within this record group. Within the records of 
this project are minutes of the North Carolina Committee on the 
Conservation of Cultural Resources, January 6, 1942, which are 
of no little interest because of the consideration given to the 
problems of preservation and evacuation of records during war 
times. 

Records in the National Archives pertaining to North Carolina 
of other New Deal Agencies include those of the National 
Resources Planning Board, 1933-1948, which contain correspon- 
dence, reports, and studies on such subjects as water resources, 
land usage, occupational industrial, and population trends ;®? the 
National Youth Administration, 1935-1943, which embody cor- 
respondence, work plans, application for work projects, and 
photographs; ®4 the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 1933-1943, 
consisting of correspondence and reports on parity payments to 
farmers, conservation programs, and price stabilization;®® the 
Surplus Marketing Administration and predecessor agencies, 
1933-1948, comprising correspondence and reports pertaining to 
the diversion of surplus commodities from the open market to 
destitute families through state relief agencies and to the Food 
Stamp Plan ;*¢ and the Farm Security Administration, 1933-1940, 
which include correspondence and reports on rehabilitating low- 
income farm families, financing the purchase of farms by tenants 
and laborers, and establishing rural homestead projects for the 
demonstration of improved farm practices.*7 

With the attack on Pearl Harbor, the United States entered her 
Second World War and immediately began a total mobilization. 
The records of some of the numerous agencies which were 
created for this, especially those which have since been 
liquidated, are already in the National Archives. For the most 
part, however, the accession by the National Archives of the 
records of the Second World War and the post war period is still 
in process.®8 


® RG 187, Records of the National Resources Planning Board. 

“RG 119, Records of the National Youth Administration. 

* RG 145, Records of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 

* RG 124, Records of the Surplus Marketing Administration. 

* RG 96, Records of the Farm Security Administration. 

* This was true at the time this article was completed, early in 1947. Editor’s note. 
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This paper is merely suggestive and in no wise exhausts the 
mountain of records in the National Archives pertaining to North 
Carolina. It does indicate, however, that the records which con- 
cern any of the varied aspects of the state are of such richness 
in quality and quantity that they can hardly be neglected. 
Indeed so vast in amount and diversified in interest are these 
records that it is not too much to say that there are materials in 
the National Archives pertaining to North Carolina—and any 
other state, for that matter—on practically every conceivable 
subject arising under federal-state relationship. 





RELIGION IN THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


By JOHN SHEPARD, JR. 


Throughout its history, the South has been a stronghold of 
the Christian religion. Today the section is widely known as 
the “Bible belt.” In the years before the Civil War, religion 
entered into every phase of southern life. Church attendance 
was regarded as a badge of respectability. The presence of the 
clergy was sought for both private and public functions. The 
minister was preferred to the magistrate in the marriage cere- 
mony, and community gatherings were opened always with 
prayer. Most of the academies and colleges had daily chapel 
services which both faculty and students were required to attend. 
There was sometimes a wide divergence between the preacher’s 
message and the laity’s conduct, but religious sanction was de- 
manded by the righteous, approved by the lukewarm, and tole- 
rated by the wicked. All felt better to have had the blessing 
of the church. 


That the churches in the South were not reluctant to enter 
the arena of political issues is indicated by the strong position 
taken by some religious leaders in defense of the institution of 
slavery. The high esteem in which the ministry was held was 
reflected in the sensitiveness of southern people to the attacks of 
abolitionists on the integrity of their preachers. An opening 
breach which eventuated in the chasm of disunion was the sepa- 
ration of the leading denominations, North and South, on the 
slavery issue during the early eighteen-forties. 

At the outbreak of the war, religion and patriotism were al- 
most synonymous in the South. The people not only thought 
they were right in resisting the invasion of their soil and the 
coercion of sovereign states by the federal government, but they 
went to battle or sent their sons in full reliance upon “the Lord 
of Hosts.” An early message by President Jefferson Davis to 
the people of the Confederacy reflected this spirit in its opening 
sentence: 
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We feel that our cause is just and holy; we profess solemnly in the 
face of all mankind that we desire peace at any price, save of honor 
and independence... .1 


An address to Christians throughout the world, signed by one 
hundred members of the various church bodies in the South, 
insisted that the war was forced on the Confederacy.2 South- 
erners as a whole had no compunction of conscience in joining 
the army. In fact, they had the approbation of their conscience 
in fighting for their homes and what they deemed their rights. 
They were willing for the contest to be decided on its merits. 
In what they considered such a just and righteous cause, even 
representatives of the church could enter in large numbers. 

It was to be expected that southern soldiers would depart for 
war with ecclesiastical blessings. Talks and prayers by the 
local ministers were a regular part of the going-away ceremonies 
during the early months of the conflict. In the knapsacks of 
many, if not most, of the volunteers, Bibles were tucked away, 
donated by mothers or sweethearts. Every new regiment that 
went into the army had some token of the deep concern felt by 
the home folks for its religious welfare. When the Seventh 
South Carolina Regiment was about to leave, the colored mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church in Aiken presented the chaplain 
with a magnificent Bible for the regiment’s use.® 

In spite of their military exemption, many of the Southern 
preachers entered the army as soldiers. Rev. D. M. Atkinson, 
president of Hampden-Sydney College, organized a regiment on 
his campus which included a number of students from the Union 
Theological Seminary in nearby Richmond. In one Georgia 
regiment there were fourteen ministers in combat service. The 
famous Rockbridge Artillery unit, organized in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, boasted nineteen theological students and was for a time 
commanded by the Rev. William Pendleton, a prominent Episco- 
palian minister who subsequently became Chief of Artillery for 
the entire Army of Northern Virginia.5 


1 Quoted in W. W. Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival Which Prevailed in the 
Southern Armies, p. 87. 

* Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival, p. 88. 

* Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival, p. 115. 

*J. W. Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 32. 

SE. A. Moore, The Story of a Cannoneer Under Stonewall Jackson, p. 234. 
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All evangelical denominations were well represented in the 
rank and file of the Army. Of the first four companies to arrive 
from Georgia in Virginia, three of the captains were Christians, 
and fifty from one of the companies were members of the same 
church. A regiment stationed near Portsmouth in June, 1861, 
was reported to contain 400 men from the same denomination. 
The “Liberty Hall Volunteers,” organized at Washington College, 
included a full set of Christian officers, more than half the rank 
and file were members of some church, and about one-fourth 
were candidates for the ministry. Not a few of the pastors 
had a majority of their male members in the army, and some- 
times they commanded companies composed largely of their own 
congregations. 

The homogeneity of the southern armies gave strength to 
religious influences. Irreligious men were often from the same 
community as their pious comrades, and at home had felt the 
same religious power which was brought to bear upon them in 
the army. The gospel preached to them in camp was not a new 
sound, nor were the words of prayer a strange language. Not 
infrequently the same minister whom they had known at home 
served them in like capacity in the army.7 

An important factor in the religious life of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia was the exceptional piety of its leaders. General 
Robert E. Lee was deeply devout in his religion and manifested 
a constant interest in the spiritual welfare of the soldiers in his 
command. Though a loyal adherent of the Episcopal Church and 
a regular attendant of Episcopalian services whenever they were 
available, he did not confine his interest to that denomination 
and always treated ministers with the most marked courtesy 
and respect. His religious tolerance is well illustrated in an 
incident told about him in the early stage of the war. An ap- 
plication of a Jewish soldier for permission to attend certain 
religious services of his synagogue in Richmond was endorsed by 
his captain: “Disapproved. If such applications were granted, 
the whole army would turn Jews or Shaking Quakers.” When 
the paper came to General Lee, he endorsed it: “Approved, and 


* Jones, Christ in the Camp, pp. 21, 22. 
* Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival, p. 20. 
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respectfully returned to the Captain with the advice that he 
should always respect the religious views and feelings of others.’’§ 

General “Stonewall” Jackson’s intense religious zeal seemed 
at times to border on fanaticism, but there is no doubt that he 
exercised a profound influence on his men. Baptized an Epis- 
copalian, he took great interest in religious matters throughout 
his life. But it was only when he came to Lexington as pro- 
fessor at the Virginia Military Institute that he began his ex- 
tensive church activity. After deliberation under the guidance 
of the Rev. William S. White, he became a Presbyterian, though 
he never accepted the strict Calvinism of that denomination. 
He had a natural reticence which for many years limited his 
public participation in church affairs. But under the tutelage 
of his minister, he gradually overcame his shyness. Just before 
the war he was a deacon, taught a Negro Sunday school, led in 
public prayer, and even conducted a series of lectures on Chris- 
tianity. His was a serious and conscientious religion, which 
insisted on a strict observance of the Sabbath—he opposed the 
carrying of mail on Sunday and always made certain his letters 
would travel on week-days; reflected an extreme belief in the 
doctrine of particular Providence, which made him at times 
rashly careless on the battlefield; and manifested itself in a sin- 
cere dependence on prayer, which to him was inward spirit 
rather than outward display. A friend once asked Jackson 
what his understanding was of the biblical command to “Pray 
without ceasing.” With characteristic modesty, the professor 
assured his friend that he was no model, but went on to say that 
he never drank a glass of water, ate a meal, sent or received a 
letter, or began a class without asking God’s blessing.!®° This 
active religious zeal and dependence on prayer were to make 
General Jackson the outstanding promoter of religious work in 
the army and easily its most interesting religious figure. 

Less prominent perhaps, but of real importance in their relig- 
ious influence in the army were a number of other Christian 
commanders. General “Jeb” Stuart, usually remembered for 
his carefree nature and daring exploits, took a genuine interest 
in religious matters and the spiritual welfare of his men. General 

* Jones, Christ in the Camp, pp. 78, 79. 


*R. L. Dabney, Life and Campaigns of Lieutenant-General T. J. Jackson, pp. 88-115. 
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John B. Gordon frequently preached to his men and urged min- 
isters to come out to his camp.1! General G. H. Holmes often 
referred to religion in conversations with his officers. One of 
his chaplains related how the general rebuked him when he 
appeared on the battlefield of Manassas in a uniform which 
Holmes considered too military for a clergyman: “Go back, sir! 
This is no place for you; take off that sash, retire to the grove, 
and besiege the throne of grace!’”’12_ General Jubal Early was a 
bundle of contradictions and inconsistencies, of religion and 
irreligion, of reverence and profanity. He had a deep interest 
in religious work among his men and a feeling of worship toward 
Generals Jackson and Lee, not only as great soldiers, but also as 
great Christians. Yet he was one of the few who were known to 
swear in Lee’s presence. The general reproved him gently 
by calling him “my bad old man.’’13 

Among the lesser officers were numerous staunch Christians 
who made their influence felt. Eloquent evidence is the testi- 


mony of a fellow-officer to Major John S. Walker, who lost his 
life in an early battle: 


It is impossible to separate his character as a soldier and as a Chris- 
tian; and while he fought manfully against the enemies of his coun- 
try, his fervent spirit fought and labored earnestly against the enemies 
of his Lord.The Word of God was his light in camp, and the tumult 
of war did not stop his devotions. I believe that he prayed without 


ceasing, and that in the end, the arms of the Everlasting One were 
under him. ... 14 


During the early months of the war the influences of home and 
church were decidedly felt by the soldiers in the camps. Nearly 
every community had its weekly union prayer-meeting. The 
pastors made frequent visits to the camps, often bringing gifts 
for the men from loved ones. Fathers and mothers wrote nu- 
merous letters to the soldiers, urging them to observe their hours 
of secret prayer, read their Bibles, and attend such religious 
services as were within their reach. Typical of these was the 
advice from a father to his son: 


4 Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival, p. 68. 

13 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 35. 

% Robert Stiles, Four Years Under Marse Robert, p. 189. 
% Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival, p. 169. 
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... Try to maintain your Christian profession among your comrades 

. as you will come in habitual contact with men of every grade, 
make special associates only of those whose influence on your character 
is felt to be good. . . . Should it be your lot to enter an engagement 
with the enemy, lift up your heart in secret ejaculations to the ever- 
present and good Being, that he will protect you from sudden death, 
or if you fall, that he will receive your departing spirit, cleansed by 
the blood of Jesus, into his kingdom. . . . Providence has placed you 
in the midst of thoughtless and unpardoned men. What a beautiful 
thing if you could win some of them to the Saviour. . . .15 


Letters written by soldiers before entering battle tell of some 
religious interest among the troops. One officer wrote from 
Camp Pendleton, training headquarters for artillery, to The 
Southern Churchman that the chapel had been completed and 
filled on the preceding Sunday and added that there were many 
pious and influential men in the corps who, he hoped, would 
make their lives tell powerfully for Christ and his religion.1® 
Another, writing home from camp along the Rappahannock, 
disclosed : 


... I am happy to state that we are holding prayer-meetings every 
night, when the weather will permit. ... It will be soul-cheering 
for you to know that, in the midst of the profanity and blasphemy of 
camp, there are many Christians. .. .17 


With all these favorable conditions, religion did not thrive 
in the Army of Northern Virginia during the early months of 
the war. Sunday services were held irregularly and with small 
attendance. Testaments collected dust from disuse. In some 
quarters the faithful few who persisted in their devotions were 
scorned as weaklings. Throughout the army many of the men 
who at home took active interest in church affairs lapsed into a 
state of indifference after a short time.18 

Among the factors contributing to the spiritual indifference 
which distinguished camp life in those days before the fighting 
began was the festive spirit with which the volunteers went to 
war. Few of the men realized that the conflict would be a long 
and bloody one. Then there was the widespread inclination to lay 


48 Carlton McCarthy, Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia, pp. 16-21. 
16 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 40. 

11 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 39. 
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aside the inhibitions and conventions to which they had been 
accustomed. Once this reaction set in, it was hard to stop. No 
agency existed for the promotion of wholesale recreation. After 
a while drill and camp routine became dreadfully monotonous. 
Fleas, lice, rations, hard marching, and ragged clothing taxed 
patience beyond endurance.!® 

For all these woes, poker, profanity, and liquor seemed to 
offer the best antidotes. A large number of soldiers began to 
drink after they entered the army, and the demon of the bottle 
was undoubtedly the greatest problem in the camps. An ob- 
server of conditions of vice, drunkenness, and profanity in the 
army attributed them in large measure to the conduct and ex- 
ample of the officers, whom he labeled, for the most part, “pro- 
fane and hard drinkers.” On the behavior of the officer, he 
thought, usually depended the discipline of his command.?° 

At the outset of the war, then, there were both favorable and 
unfavorable conditions with regard to religion in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Coming for the most part from religious 
homes and communties, the southern soldiers were sent to fight 
in a righteous cause with the blessing of the church. In every 
regiment there were usually a large number of church members 
and often ministers. Many of the officers, including the leaders 
of the army, were devout men, interested in the religious wel- 
fare of their commands. Letters from home constantly encour- 
aged devotion to the faith. But the vicissitudes of camp life put 
a severe strain on a soldier’s religion, and few were equal to the 
test. As the early months of the war passed, it became increas- 
ingly clear to church leaders throughout the South that a con- 
centration of effort with regard to religious work in the army 
would be necessary if the spiritual needs of the men were to 
be met. 

The organization of religion in the Army of Northern Virginia 
had to do largely with the efforts of chaplains and their asso- 
ciates, the colporteurs, though they were often assisted by in- 
terested officers and men. During the early stages of the war 
these workers were comparatively few in number and not well 
organized. Many of them became so disheartened at the general 


® Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb, p. 175. 
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spiritual breakdown in the army that they early despaired of 
their mission and went home. But the need for organized religious 
guidance was soon recognized by the leaders of the Confederacy 
—military, political, and ecclesiastical. General Jackson was 
particularly persistent in his efforts to procure chaplains and 
religious literature for his troops. Late in 1862 the Chaplain’s 
Association was formed to coordinate the work in the army and 
secure chaplains for every regiment. The various denomina- 
tions sent missionaries and evangelists into the camps to supple- 
ment the labors of these army ministers. During the final years 
of the war under increasingly trying conditions, religious work 
came to have an important place in the life and interest of the 
soldiers. 

On April 27, 1861, the Secretary of War in the newly-created 
Confederate government concluded a report to President Davis 
by insisting on the immediate importance of enacting a law 
empowering his department to appoint chaplains for the service. 


His final words indicate the significance he attached to such 
an act: 


Military experience demonstrates the importance of religious habi- 
tudes to the morality, good order, and general discipline of any army 
in the field. . . . If we expect God to bless us in our struggle in defense 
of our rights, we must recognize him in our actions.21 


A memorial from certain ministers relative to the appointment 
of chaplains was introduced in the Provisional Congress, in 
session at Montgomery, on April 31, and was immediately re- 
ferred to the Military Affairs Committee.22 Three days later 
the committee reported and an act was passed authorizing the 
President to appoint such chaplains as he deemed expedient and 
to assign them to regiments, brigades, and posts, and setting 
the expiration of appointments at the end of the war.?3 

Though the Congress appeared willing enough to make pro- 
vision for the appointment of chaplains, it showed an extreme 
reluctance to pay them enough to live. The original act pro- 
vided for a salary of eighty-five dollars per month, with allow- 


The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official ere of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, Ser. IV, Vol. I, p. 252 (hereafter cited as O. R.). 

22 Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, Vol. I, p. 170 (here- 
after cited as Journal). 
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ances for uniforms, rations, and forage. It was amended, how- 
ever, within two weeks, reducing the salary to fifty dollars and 
cancelling the provision for allowances.24 In August of the 
same year a new amendment allowed chaplains the same rations 
as privates, and the following April their salaries were raised 
to eighty dollars a month.25 It was only as late as January, 
1864, that President Davis affixed his signature to a bill author- 
izing chaplains to draw forage for their horses.2® It is no 
wonder, then, that the churches were hard pressed in persuading 
able ministers to enter the chaplaincy. Only those who had 
independent incomes and small families could afford to volunteer, 
and few preachers had either. The seeming adventure and lack 
of responsibility connected with the chaplaincy attracted a large 
number of ministerial ne’er-do-wells, who in many cases under- 
mined the general reputation of chaplains by their ineffective 
service. 

The early scarcity of chaplains provoked a mounting crescendo 
of appeals to swell the number from denominational leaders and 
ministers within the ranks. General Jackson took an active 
interest in providing chaplains for his regiments, as illustrated 


by the letter he wrote during the first year of the war to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church: 


Each branch of the Christian Church should send into the army some 
of its prominent ministers who are distinguished for their piety, 
talents, and zeal, and such ministers should labor to produce a concert 
of action among chaplains and Christians in the army. These min- 
isters should give special attention to preaching in the regiments which 
are without chaplains, and to let regiments name the denominations 
from which they desire chaplains secured, and then see that suitable 
chaplains are secured. . . .27 


In the selection of a chaplain, denominational lines were mini- 
mized. None was expected to compromise in the least the par- 
ticular beliefs of his church, and a common ground was sought 
upon which all could work together. Of course such a benign 
non-sectarianism was not always observed in practice, and there 
were occasional heated doctrinal exchanges between rival exhort- 
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ers in the same camp. An impetus to harmony was the fact that 
chaplains came almost exclusively from the so-called “orthodox” 
faiths in the South—the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians. There were a few Catholic priests with the 
army, but no representative of the Jewish religion.?® 

To effect a coordination of the efforts of chaplains, an associa- 
tion was organized in Jackson’s corps in August, 1862, which 
subsequently encompassed the entire army. The general was 
the leading spirit in the formation of the group and frequently 
attended its sessions, though, at his insistence, in an inactive 
capacity.29 The first meeting was held at the Old Round Oak 
Church in Caroline County, Virginia, shortly after the return 
of the army from the campaign in Maryland. After the election 
of a moderator there was a period of public worship, following 
which the ministers discussed the general state of religion in the 
army, exchanged experiences and views on methods, and organ- 
ized committees to deal with specific problems. Bi-weekly ses- 
sions of the association were held, when conditions permitted, 
during the remainder of the war.®° 

Rev. B. T. Lacy, a prominent Episcopalian minister, came to 
General Jackson’s headquarters at his invitation in March, 1863, 
and was shortly commissioned as a chaplain by the government 
without assignment to any command. His duties were to supply 
regiments without chaplains with temporary services, to effect 
a channel of intercourse between the army and the bodies of 
clergy of the different denominations, through which the latter 
might learn of the needs of the former, and to unify further the 
efforts of the association.21_ A committee was appointed by the 
association, with Dr. Lacy as chairman, which drew up and cir- 
culated widely an appeal for reenforcements. Despite its ef- 
forts, only a minority of the regiments in the army were ever 
supplied with chaplains.®2 

To supplement the work of chaplains, the various denomina- 
tions sent numerous evangelists and missionaries into the camps, 
particularly toward the close of the war. These were not per- 
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manently attached to any command but moved throughout the 
army on an arduous schedule, preaching in the regiments which 
were without chaplains or those which were in the midst of 
revival meetings. Their expenses were paid by the various 
churches, though the government did make provision to supply 
them with rations late in 1864.38 

The regular constituency of a chaplain was a regiment, though 
in some instances a preacher tried to serve a brigade. Some 
were stationed permanently at certain posts. After May, 1864, 
a limited number were appointed to the hospitals for the sick 
and wounded.’ There was some discussion in Congress in the 
autumn of 1861 relative to the bestowal of military rank on chap- 
lains, but the resolution was ultimately tabled.*5 During the 
latter stages of the war, however, they were generally recognized 
as having the rank of first lieutenant.®¢ 

The life of conscientious chaplains was an arduous and varied 
one. They founded camp churches of every denomination in 
their regiments; wrote ministers or churches which were con- 
nected with the soldiers under their care or with which converts 
wished to be united and kept them informed from time to time of 


the progress of these individuals; and recorded minutely the 
information obtained in countless pastoral visits which might 
be serviceable in promoting a soldier’s spiritual life. Randolph 
McKim, a staff officer in Steuart’s Maryland Brigade, who be- 
came a chaplain late in the war, tells in his memoirs of his first 
days in that capacity : 


I secured lists of men in each company who were communicants of any 
church. Then I had a mass meeting of communicants, and sought to 
strengthen their resolution to be faithful to their profession, and 
steadfast in their religious duties, and active in Christian work among 
their comrades. I prepared a series of resolutions along these lines 
and they were adopted by the meeting. My next effort was to build 
up a choir for the better rendering of the hymns at our services, and 
I had choir meetings when possible. . . .37 


In another passage McKim pictures his daily schedule as a 
chaplain: 
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... 1 established the rule of having prayers in the regiment daily, beth 
morning and evening, and generally made a short address. .. . I rose 
regularly about five, and was early ready for any duty. If the regi- 
ment went on picket, prayers were first held. . . . I believe the morning 
services were usually before breakfast, and the evening services at 
sunset. . . .38 


Care and consolation of the wounded was an important part of 
the chaplain’s work. When the fighting began, he usually took 
@ position near the ambulances or the field hospital, where he 
could assist the litter-bearers and speak words of comfort to 
those in pain. Burial services for the dead were a part of his 
task. After the battle of Gettysburg, Rev. George Patterson of 
the Third North Carolina Regiment heard of an officer who was 
mortally wounded and went out on the field to find him. The 
order had been given for the army to retreat, and, after a brief 
visit, the chaplain told the wounded man he would be obliged 
to leave. The officer then requested that Rev. Patterson read 
the burial service before he left, and there on the battlefield, by 
the light of a lantern, the solemn service was held.®® 

Provisions were made by both governments for the immediate 
release of chaplains when taken prisoner.*® At Gettysburg sev- 
eral southern clergymen felt it their duty to remain with the 
wounded, and were consequently captured and sent to a prison 
camp at Point Lookout, Maryland, until arrangements could be 
made for their exchange. Federal authorities there exercised 
a strict control over the contacts of chaplains with other pris- 
oners, insisting that their discussions must be solely on religious 
matters.*! 

Chaplains were not authorized to take an active part in battles, 
and most of them did not even carry weapons. One testified 
that it was a harrowing experience “to sit on a horse and have 
nothing to do but be shot at.”42 Some, however, were not so 
scrupulous in observing the rules of warfare. At Chancellors- 
ville, Rev. T. L. Duke, chaplain of the Nineteenth Mississippi 
Regiment, seized a musket, moved to the front of the line, and 
directed the movement against the skirmishers. In the midst 
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of desultory fighting during the Wilderness campaign, Chaplain 
Cameron of Stuart’s Marylanders spotted a Yankee sharpshooter 
in a haystack, fired, felt assured he had killed his man, and was 
filled with mingled feelings of triumph and remorse. It was 
not the last of his uncanonical acts.4* Several chaplains were 
cited for gallantry, and a few of them were killed in action. 
William Benton Owen, a private appointed as a chaplain late in 
the war, was in front of the breastworks after the battle of 
Spottsylvania Court House caring for the wounded when a 
minnie ball from the rifle of a Yankee sniper struck his shoulder, 
shattered it badly. He never recovered from the wound, and 
died shortly after the war.*5 

The chaplain who braved the dangers of battle, whether with 
or without arms, lifted himself greatly in the esteem of his sol- 
diers. McKim tells of the reaction of his men when he moved 
with them to meet the enemy in their first engagement after he 
arrived. One of the veterans called out to him: “Hello, Parson, 
are you going with us into battle?” “Oh, yes,” replied McKim, 
“I’m an old infantry soldier; I don’t mind these little cavalry 
skirmishes.” Whereupon a rough trooper from the backwoods 
rose in his stirrups, and, brandishing his saber over his head, 
exclaimed: “That’s right, Parson. You stick to us, and we'll 
stick to you!”4® In the camp as well as in battle it was impor- 
tant for the chaplain to share the hardships of his flock. He 
had a degree of freedom not enjoyed by his soldiers, but if he 
stuck to his post, shared their uncomfortable bivouae and scant 
rations, and refused furloughs, his influence over the men was 
greatly extended. General Jackson always reminded his chap- 
lains of their obligation “to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ,” to live with their regiments, acquire their confi- 
dence by sharing their exposures, and stick to their work. He 
said that a chaplain should not think of resigning his post for 
any cause other than that which would justify a field-officer in 
laying down his commission; and he should not think any more 
than he of leaving their regiment without a regular furlough 
founded on a just cause. To do so, he argued, taught the men that 
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the soul was less important than the body, and that secular duties 
were more urgent than the business of redemption.*7 

Chief complaints against the chaplains had to do with ignor- 
ance and cowardice. “We have in our company two parsons,” 
wrote a Mississippian in his diary; “truth forbids that I should 
say that they are eminent or even thoroughly posted upon Biblical 
questions. . . . The progress of religion amongst us is greatly 
impeded by the embarrassing fact. .. .” #8 It is said that on 
one occasion, when the firing was unusually heavy, a chaplain 
who had labored to convert General Ewell remarked that he 
could be of no service at the front and would seek a less exposed 
place, whereupon Ewell remarked: “Why chaplain, you are the 
most inconsistent man I ever saw. You say you are anxious to 
get to heaven above all things, and now you’ve got the best 
chance you ever had to go, and you run away from it, just as 
if you had rather not make the trip after all!” +® 

Undoubtedly there was much incompetency among the chap- 
lains during the first years of the war, but the undesirables were 
gradually sloughed off when they found there was real work to 
be done and danger to be met. For the most part the reactions 
of both officers and men to these military clergymen were favor- 
able. It is true colonels objected that, by awakening the men’s 
fears of retribution, the chaplains made them unfit for battle. 
But it may be concluded with Rev. B. G. Taylor of the Twenty- 
Seventh Virginia Regiment that the men generally wanted chap- 
lains and appreciated their services.5° 

At the outbreak of the war, religious literature was almost 
entirely published in the North. Most of the Bible societies 
situated there early took a view that Scriptures were contraband 
of war and stopped making their publications available for 
southern distribution. The notable exception was the American 
Bible Society, which made several donations of Testaments, 
including one of 100,000 copies, to groups in the Confederacy 
active in the service of the army. Another outstanding con- 
tributor was the British and Foreign Bible Society, which made 
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large contributions and extended unlimited credit without interest 
for the purchase of Testaments for southern soldiers.51 

Southern affiliates of the American Bible Society severed con- 
nections with the parent organization shortly after the fighting 
began and initiated the Bible Society of the Confedeate States. 
The lack of printing facilities placed the society in a position 
of dependence on purchases from the northern states and Britain. 
Through these channels it was the principal contributor in the 
circulation of Testaments among the soldiers.52 The various 
Protestant denominations in the South were active in procuring 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious literature for the army. 
Earliest in the work of colportage were the Baptists, who took 
vigorous measures to meet the needs in their convention in May, 
1861. The Presbyterian Board of Publications saw that regular 
journals of the denomination, a monthly paper especially adapted 
for the wants of the army. Bibles, Testaments, and tracts were 
sent to camps and hospitals from their center of operations. 
The Soldiers’ Tract Association of the Methodist Church was 
organized early in 1862 and disseminated millions of pages of 
reading material, including two semi-monthly papers, of which 
40,000 copies were regularly distributed throughout the army. 
Of the many independent organizations which distributed re- 
ligious literature to the soldiers, the most prominent was the 
Evangelical Tract Society, founded in Petersburg, Virginia, in 
1862. Its contribution consisted of more than a hundred differ- 
ent tracts and a religious newspaper, The Army and Navy Mes- 
senger, which achieved a wide circulation.53 

The most numerous and most influential of religious publica- 
tions issued to soldiers were those which came under the head of 
tracts. Every major denomination and several interdenomi- 
national agencies took an active part in the distribution of this 
form of religious reading. The output from all sources totaled 
hundreds of millions of pages. The Baptists were particularly 
zealous in this work. The Virgina Sunday School and Publica- 
tion Board alone published over thirty millions of pages of bro- 
chures. Among the independent publishers, the Evangelical 
Tract Society and the South Carolina Tract Society were out- 
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standing in this field.54 A great majority of the tracts were 
pointed spiritual essays prepared especially for soldiers by emi- 
nent southern theologians. The publications were pocket-size 
and the usual length was four pages, though some contained as 
many as sixteen, and a few ran as high as twenty-four. Some 
emphasized the importance of conversion; others told how to 
seek religion; many warned against specific sins; a few gave 
practical advice; and a great number had as their central theme 
the danger of procrastination. A favorite technique was the 
use of personal incident and experience. Washington, Cromwell, 
and various heroes of the Confederacy were cited as examples of 
Christian fortitude. Military allusions and analogies were fre- 
quently used. The style of writing was usually unctuous.55 

One of the most popular of all tracts was an eight-page pam- 
phlet called “A Mother’s Parting Words to Her Soldier Boy,” 
written in letter form by J. B. Jeter. In the first year of publi- 
cation, about 250,000 copies were issued to soldiers. The style 
is direct, crisp, and unencumbered by the unctuous sentimen- 
tality that mars many tracts. In the beginning a good tonic for 
morale is administered: the mother professes to give her son 
without reluctance because he goes to support a righteous cause. 
In this sacred cause, the mother implores her son to be a good 
soldier, obedient to his superiors and courageous in battle. Then 
follows practical advice as to religion in camp; the son is urged 
to become a Christian, lest his soul perish; but the argument is 
made with restraint and without appeal to fear. He is then 
admonished to keep his Christianity: guard against drunkenness 
and avoid profanity. He is assured that piety is not effeminate: 
some of the bravest soldiers in the world have been humble Chris- 
tians. Finally there is a benediction and a commitment of the 
son to the providence of the Almighty.5¢ 

In this phase of religious work in the army, the work was 
again cooperative rather than sectarian. It was alleged during 
the course of the war that the Baptist Society was circulating 
tracts among the soldiers justifying their position on the subject 
of baptism. A similar charge was brought against the Metho- 
dists issuing their views contra on the same question. An in- 
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vestigation of the evidence, however, proved this report untrue. 
The publications of this class during the war avoided disputed 
points and taught the cardinal doctrines and duties of Chris- 
tianity.57 

Distribution of Bibles, tracts, and other religious publications 
was accomplished through special agents called colporteurs, 
through chaplains, and through interested soldiers. One chap- 
lain appointed a man in each company to ascertain the need for 
Testaments, circulated a subscription for a supply of religious 
newspapers, and recorded the distribution of one “cargo” of 
seventy Testaments, forty hymnals, and about one hundred 
prayer books among his men.5® The soldiers were often the best 
distributors of religious literature. Those who received denomi- 
national newspapers from home usually shared them with their 
comrades.5® One private, on his own initiative, returned from 
a furlough with thirty-four copies of the New Testament and 
distributed them among the members of his company.®® An- 
other, who was enlisted in a Virginia regiment, sold the daily 
papers during the time that his command was near Richmond, 
and with the profits bought tracts which he gave to his acquain- 
tances in the army.®1 


The disseminator of tracts was a welcome visitor in the camps. 
The Rev. J. W. Jones writes of his wanderings: 


I had a pair of large saddle-bags, which I used to pack with tracts and 
religious newspapers, and with Bibles and Testaments when I had 
them. Thus equipped, I would sally forth, and as I drew near the 
camp, someone would raise the cry, ‘Yonder comes the Bible and tract 
man,’ and such crowds would rush out to meet me that frequently I 
would sit on my horse and distribute the supply before I could even 
get to camp... .62 


Even the most irreligious officers welcomed these tract distrib- 
utors to their camps. “Sir,” said a notoriously cross and profane 
general to a colporteur, “you have come, I hope, to do all the good 
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you can;” and he showed his sincerity by inviting his visitor to 
eat at his mess and share his tent.*? 

Hospitals were favorite resorts of colporteurs, and no charge 
seems to have been made for literature distributed to the sick and 
wounded. One colporteur wrote of his work in the hospitals 
around Richmond in 1862: 


I have conversed with, addressed, and prayed for many hundreds of 
invalid soldiers during the month, and given to each of them a tract, 
a religious newspaper, or a New Testament, and have received from 
all great respect and from many the most tender expressions of 
gratitude. .. .64 


Another related a touching scene in a field hospital near Win- 
chester, Virginia: 


There, stretched out before me on coarse, hard beds, lay perhaps one 
hundred sick soldiers. ... As I would go from cot to cot, leaving a tract 
or a Testament and speaking of Jesus, it was not uncommon for some 
sufferer to call from another part of the room, “Bring me one.” . . .65 


The interest of soldiers in religious reading material often 
caused them to send donations for its distribution out of their 


scant pay. A captain in the Twelfth Georgia Regiment testified 
that his company raised sixty dollars on a single day as a con- 
tribution to a regimental fund for religious literature.** A 
chaplain with a cavalry regiment under General Early in the 
Shenandoah Valley during 1864 recorded a collection of one hun- 
dred six dollars from two camps for the same purpose.*? The 
popularity of religious literature was due as often to a dearth of 
reading matter in general as to a genuine interest in spiritual 
instruction. Captain Lewis Minor Coleman testified that one 
of his men who made no pretension to Christianity read the 
Psalms and New Testament through twice during a month’s 
encampment because he had nothing else to read.*§ 

The agencies responsible for the distribution of religious liter- 
ature encountered great difficulties both in supplying the demand 
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and meeting the costs involved. So acute became the shortage 
of Testaments that appeals were made to relatives of those killed 
to contribute the Scriptures of the deceased for redistribution. 
Ministers sent out to raise funds for colportage had a good store 
of incidents at hand, telling of the conversion of hardened sin- 
ners by tracts that came accidentally into their possession. Typ- 
ical of these was the story of a wounded officer who was awak- 
ened and led to Jesus while in camp by a fragment of a religious 
tract which he had picked up in an adjoining grove.®® 

Religious services in the army consisted largely of preaching 
and prayer meetings, which were held under a wide variety of 
conditions. The usual time for the former was Sunday morning, 
but the demands of campaigning and the shortage of chaplains 
caused frequent changes in the schedule. Prayer meetings were 
more frequent than sermons and were usually held at night. The 
popularity of such services was widespread, both because of the 
genuine religious interest and the entertainment afforded to drive 
off the ennui of camp life. 

When conditions permitted, chapels were constructed to serve 
as centers of worship. When the army went into winter quar- 
ters along the Manassas lines in 1861, a few commands erected 
crude shelters. General Jackson took great pride in the fact 
that the Stonewall Brigade was among the first in providing a 
place of worship for its men.7° Chapel building reached its 
climax along the Rapidan in the winter of 1863-64, when over 
forty chapels were constructed. There were a large number 
along the Richmond-Petersburg lines the following winter, 
although the men were obliged to carry logs sometimes for great 
distances because of the scarcity of timber.71_ Two or three 
regiments usually cooperated in the construction of a chapel. 
Tall trees were cut and brought to the spot by teams of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. Walls and chimneys were made of logs and 
plastered with clay. The structure was roofed with clapboards 
and furnished with crude benches formed from the split bodies of 
trees. To save labor and heat, these camp churches were built 
three or four feet below the surface of the earth. They were 
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used not only for religious meetings but also for lectures and 
other forms of entertainment for the men.7? 

In the midst of a campaign services were held when and where 
the opportunity presented itself. When the army was on the 
march, they were necessarily held at night. On such occasions 
illumination was afforded by a flickering camp-fire or the light 
of the moon. The minister took his place in the open, with his 
congregation clustered about him on stumps, logs, or on the 
ground. A Methodist preacher thus described such a meeting: 


In the evening, at the close of dress parade, the drums would beat the 
church call. ... From all directions they come. ... A clear, strong voice 
starts a familiar old hymn; soon thousands of voices chime in. ... 
The preacher now enters the stands. A thousand hearts are hushed 
to hear the word of the Lord... .73 


When a battle was impending, religious leaders attempted to 
invoke a benediction on the troops before they went into action. 
Chaplains often addressed large groups on the evening before the 
fight. ‘Stiles tells of an amusing incident during the course of 
the Seven Days’ battle near Richmond in 1862, when federal 
batteries opened fire on a Confederate prayer-meeting. Many 


of the pious men thought it would show a lack of reverence to 
open their eyes, and were observed crawling around and groping 
for cover, their heads still bowed in prayer.7* During a later 
battle a service was being held in the proximity of an artillery 
duel. A rifle shell burst in the midst of the congregation during 
the last hymn. Even then, the meeting would have been con- 
cluded in the same spot had not the colonel suggested that the 
worshipers move to a more sheltered position.75 

Hymn-singing played an important part in most religious 
services in the army. The favorite hymns for camp and field 
were those endeared by associations of home and childhood. A 
study of correspondence, diaries, and camp hymn books reveals 
that the following ranked high in soldier esteem: “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name;” “Amazing Grace;” “How Firm a Foun- 
dation ;” “Jesus, Lover of My Soul;” “Just As I Am;” “Nearer, 
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My God, to Thee;” “O Happy Day;” “On Jordan’s Stormy 
Banks;” “Praise God, From Whom All Blessings Flow;” and 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.”7* The enthusiasm with 
which the soldiers sang made this portion of the services always 
a rousing one. 

Topics of sermons by chaplains, visiting ministers, and mis- 
sionaries were usually practical in nature, having to do with the 
immediate concerns of the men. A correspondent of the Louis- 
ville Courier, reporting a service in the brigade to which he was 
attached during the early months of the war, stated that the 
chaplain had preached a very able discourse to over three thou- 
sand men present on the advice: “Be ye men of Good Courage.”77 
The patriotic theme of love for country was often exploited by 
the camp minister, as is indicated by the notes of a sermon de- 
livered in 1864. The subject was “Divine Providence in Human 
Affairs,” and the text Psalms 97:1, 2: “The Lord Reigneth. .. .” 
The thought development was thus recorded: 


What practical effect should belief in God’s universal providence have 
on us? We should rejoice. Innocence will be vindicated and right 
will at last be might, because “The Lord reigneth.” .. . We have ar- 
rived at the crisis in the fate of our beloved country. Whatever the 
result, the Christian need not fear. The doctrine of divine Providence 
should also make us tremble lest we resist His will and bring down 
His vengeance upon our guilty heads... .78 


A graphic indication of the types of services held and the topics 


of sermons may be found in excerpts from the diary of the same 
chaplain: 


Thursday, Sept. 15: morning prayers at seven; preached at sunset on 
the Fall and its Consequences. ... Friday, 16th.: evening service at 
sunset and «ddress on Abraham’s Intercession for Sodom as inciting 
Christians to pray for country. . . . Sept. 17th.: held meeting of Chris- 
tians at nine. Usual large attendance at evening prayer. . . . Sunday, 
Sept. 18th.: ordered off at daylight. Held eleven o’clock service and 
preached on John III:5. . . . Returned to old camp at 3:30 P.M. and 
preached again at night on John III:5... .79 
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Diaries and letters of soldiers often recorded the texts of ser- 
mons heard, together with references to their scriptural sources. 
Bartlett Yancey Malone, a private in a North Carolina regiment, 
was particularly persistent in this habit, as excerpts from his 
diary of one month in 1862 indicate: 


The 6 day of April which was the Sabath [sic] was a beautiful Spring 
day. And I went to Fredericksburg to meeting and the Preacher’s text 
was the first book of Kings 18 chapter and 21 virse. . . . The 29 of April 
was a beautiful day ... and the Reverant Mr. Stewart from Alexander 
preached in our camp this eavning and his text was: “I am the Lord of 
Host.” . . .80 


An officer, writing to his North Carolina home in October, 1863, 
penned the. following lines: 


I heard a first-rate sermon last night by the Rev. Mr. Ewing, Post Chap- 
lain at this place, from Isaiah 55:6. “Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found; call ye upon him while he is near. . . .81 


This practice, in addition to furnishing some interesting evidence 
as to the nature of Civil War sermons, recalls a time when it was 
considered a cardinal sin to be unable to quote a preacher’s text. 

Prayer-meetings were more frequent than formal sermons. 
Scripture readings, hymn singing, and prayer usually constituted 
the bulk of the service. Usually there was a brief commentary 
on some Biblical passage or spiritual topic. These meetings 
were led by chaplains, missionaries, or visiting ministers when 
they were available, but in the absence of preachers some laymen 
would be called upon to direct the exercises. McKim describes 
the development of such services in 1862: 


At first we met in private tents, but finally we procured a tent for the 
purpose, and fitted it up with rude benches as to accommodate twenty- 
five or thirty men. Gradually our numbers had increased, and this 
would hardly give seats to as many as would come. Among the attend- 
ants were some from other companies of the regiment. Giraud and I 
used extempore prayer; the others the forms in the prayer-book. . . .82 


An entry in his diary several months later reads: 


% W. W. Pierson, ed., The Diary of Bartlett Yancey Malone, p. 32. 
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Read, talked, and prayed with about fifteen men at a log house near 
camp. Gave them tracts. They asked my name and on my return, as I 


was riding by, they stopped me to ask what chapter it was I had read 
them. .. .88 


Sometimes the meetings were very small and informal, having 
as their participants six or eight men forming a mess or groups 
drawn together by convenience or congeniality. During periods 
of revivals, experience meetings were common. Every such season 
of intense spiritual awakening was accompanied by a succession 
of baptizings. Dr. Jones describes a baptism which took place 
in the Rapidan during the winter of 1863 in full view and easy 
range of the pickets on the opposite side. The men in blue did 
not take advantage of the situation, but rather looked on in mute 
wonder as the solemn ordinance was administered.®+ 

In most army services denominationalism was minimized. On 
one occasion a visiting minister reported: ‘We had a Presbyte- 
rian sermon, introduced by Baptist services, under the direction 
of a Methodist chaplain, in an Episcopal church.”®5 But it was 
difficult for preachers steeped in sectarianism to avoid offending 
soldiers sensitive to doctrinal differentiation. 


General Lee and the other officers of his command regularly 
encouraged religious services. In July, 1862, a general order 
was issued to the effect that all duties except those of inspection 
would be suspended during Sunday to afford troops the oppor- 
tunity to rest and to enable them to attend religious services.®¢ 
On February 7, 1864, the commanding general issued another 
order in reiteration: 


The attention of the army has been called to the obligation of the 
proper observance of the Sabbath, but a sense of its importance, not 
only as a moral and religious duty, but as contributing to the personal 
well-being and help of the troops, induces the commanding general 
to repeat the Orders on that subject. He has learned with great 
pleasure that in many brigades, convenient houses of worship have 
been erected, and earnestly desires that every faculty consistent with 
the requirements of discipline be afforded to the men to assemble them- 
selves for the purpose of devotion. . . .87 
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On several occasions when fighting interrupted scheduled ser- 
vices, General Jackson set aside the time immediately following 
the battle for that purpose. 

The soldiers responded to the services with large attendance 
and enthusiastic support. As illustrating how the men would 
come out to preaching under difficulties, one of the chaplains 
reported that one Sunday early in the winter of 1863 there came 
a fall of snow, which he supposed would entirely break up the 
Sunday service, as they had no chapel. At the appointed time, 
however, a large congregation had assembled, and he preached 
to men who stood in snow several inches deep, among whom he 
counted fourteen barefooted men. Services in hospitals were 
particularly well received. A sermon on “Peace in Christ” to a 
group of veterans in all stages of illness had, according to one 
observer, the most attentive audience he had ever witnessed.” §8 

To promote spiritual fellowship and religious constancy, Chris- 
tian associations were formed in many brigades. Rev. D. W. 
Chambers, writing to the Biblical Recorder in 1862, reported 
that an association had been organized in his Thirty-Seventh 
North Carolina Regiment, composed of 132 members from eight 
denominations, the colonel included.*® In the Fourteenth South 
Carolina Regiment the Christian Association had as its purpose, 
as the Constitution declared, “to use all means in our power to 
grow in grace, to promote grace in each other, and to be instru- 
mental in bringing others to a saving knowledge as it is in 
Jesus.”9° 

Religious work in the army, then, centered in the presence 
and influence of chaplains and their associates, the distribution 
of religious literature, and the various types of religious services 
held. Out of this work and the bloody experiences of war 
emerged a spiritual movement whose effects were unique in the 
history of armies. 

It would be impossible to arrive at any accurate estimate as 
to the total impact of religion upon the soldiers of the Army of 
Northern Virginia; yet there is much evidence that it was un- 
usually strong. The “Great Revival,” an evangelistic outgrowth 
of the religious work described in the preceding chapter, swept 

*8 Jones, Christ in the Cam», p. 217. 
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the southern armies in the latter years of the war and was par- 
ticularly potent in General Lee’s command. As casualties in- 
creased and the prospect of death became terrifying in its im- 
minence, the southern soldier turned his attention more and more 
to spiritual matters. Taking the cue from his devout com- 
manders, he came increasingly to depend on the providence of 
God for the preservation of his life and the victory of southern 
arms. It appears that religion as experienced during the war 
had its permanent effect on many of the men. A large number 
became ministers and more faithful church members. Some 
ascribe the remarkable patience with which the southern veterans 
endured the indignities and hardships of the Reconstruction 
period largely to the religious nature of their army life. 

The “Great Revival” in the southern armies was a religious 
phenomenon unique in the history of warfare. Evidences of 
it can be found in the wake of the first battles, but the initial 
period of intensity came during the winter of 1862-1863, follow- 
ing the battle of Fredericksburg. Thereafter the revival fervor 
came in cycles, losing momentum during the months of active 
campaigning and returning with new strength when the army 
paused for rest and reorganization. It reached its climax in the 
camps along the Rapidan during the winter of 1863-1864 and 
broke out again among the troops in the siege along the Rich- 
mond-Petersburg lines just a few months before the final sur- 
render. 

A number of factors may be suggested as contributing to this 
religious awakening. To an extent it was the result of a wide- 
spread and well organized denominational propaganda, or the 
ultimate success of southern churches in providing the army 
with tracts and preachers. A second cause may be found in the 
character of the southern soldiers: most wearers of the grey 
came from communities where the church was fervid, aggres- 
sive, and influential and where revivals were common. A third 
cause lay in the state of mind which pervaded the army and the 
citizenry after the second year of the conflict. The series of 
setbacks following the early victories deflated the extreme con- 
fidence of the Confederates, and churches began to sound the 
note that military defeats were punishment as a rebuke to sin 
and to the overweening confidence in the strength of man. A 
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fourth and final factor was the increasing prospect of death 
which confronted the soldiers as the war went into its final 
years.®1 

The fountainhead of the revival seems to have been in the 
military hospitals. A correspondent thus described the spirit 
in the hospitals in one of the Richmond papers early in 1862: 


At no time do men feel more grateful to the giver of all good, and are 
more likely to become pious, than when in recovering from long spells 
of sickness. . . .9? 


In Richmond alone there were many thousands of sick and 
wounded in the hospitals at this time. Daily meetings were 
being held at Camp Winder, just outside the city, and a number 
of converts reported. Similar reports came from hospitals in 
Petersburg, Lynchburg, and Farmville.®? 

The return of the army to Virginia following the campaign 
in Maryland in September, 1862, set the stage for the first im- 
portant period of revivalism in the camps. The necessary rest 
and reorganization of the army gave the chaplains and interested 
soldiers their opportunity to capture the attention of the men. 
The response of those appealed to was quickened by reminders 
of the bloody experiences from which they had emerged and the 
dangers they had escaped.®* In Jackson’s corps there was a 
particular emphasis on the need for a spiritual awakening, and 
the general continuously prodded the chaplains to their duty.®5 

It was following the battle of Fredericksburg in December of 
that year, however, that the evidences of revivalism became 
abundant. The center of the movement seems to have been in 
the town of Fredericksburg itself, and the brigade in which it 
began was that of Barksdale’s Mississippians, whose chaplain 
was the Rev. W. B. Owens.°* The Baptist church in the city 
had been so damaged in the bombardment that it could not be 
used. The meetings were first held in the Presbyterian church, 
then in the Methodist church, and finally they were transferred 
to the Episcopal church, which was the largest in the city and 
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accommodated from 1,000 to 1,200 men.®? In addition to the 
regimental chaplains, the ablest and most distinguished ministers 
from over the South were present and assisted in the meetings. 
Dr. J. C. Stiles, an eloquent preacher of seventy years who served 
on General Jackson’s staff as a scout, visited numerous camps 
and preached with remarkable results.°8 Perhaps even more 
effective than the formal services were the simple song, prayer, 
and experience meetings of the men, held usually an hour before 
the preaching began.®® 

From the city the revival spread into the neighboring camps 
and fields and absorbed the interest of the men with increasing 
response, except for the interruption of the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, until the army began its march into Pennsylvania in the 
early summer of 1863. One of the most powerful revivals of 
the period was in Thomas’s Georgia Brigade, which began in 
February. It was led by the Rev. J. J. Hyman, chaplain of the 
Forty-Ninth Regiment, who preached from four to six times a 
day and was about to break down when a neighboring minister 
came to his assistance.19°® After the great victory at Chancel- 
lorsville the fervor of revival was more intense than at any time 
previous. Only minor military movements were undertaken 
for some weeks as the army lay along the south bank of the Rap- 
pahannock, and the opportunity was well used by the religious 
workers in the camps. A circular sent out by the Chaplains’ 
Association gave a favorable account of the general revival spirit. 
In almost every regiment reports of chaplains and colporteurs 
were enthusiastic.1°1 

The religious and often the secular papers filled columns with 
the news of this spiritual awakening among the soldiers. An 
editorial in the Richmond Christian Advocate early in 1863 
waxed eloquent: 


Not for years has such a revival prevailed in the Confederate states. 
Its records gladden the columns of every religious journal. Its prog- 
ress in the army is a spectacle of moral sublimity over which men and 
angels can rejoice. Such camp meetings were never seen before in 
America. The bivouac of the soldier never witnessed such nights of 
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glory and days of grandeur. The Pentecostal fire lights the camp, and 
armed hosts of men sleep beneath the wings of angels, rejoicing over 
many sinners that have repented... .192 


A soldier in General G. T. Andersons Georgia Brigade wrote 
home at this time as follows: 


We recently broke camp where, for four weeks, we have enjoyed un- 
broken rest; and it has been one long camp meeting—a long revival 
season—during which we have held divine services daily. ... A great 
revolution has been wrought in the moral tone of the brigade. . . .1%8 


Carefully compiled statistics indicate that, in the winter and 
spring of 1863, there were at least 1,500 conversions in the Army 
of Northern Virginia.1°* One chaplain reported 500 in his 
brigade alone, though it appears that his estimate was probably 
exaggerated.1°5 Beyond the numerical tabulation of the effects 
of the revival of this period, religious workers frequently indi- 
cated in their reports the marked improvement in moral condi- 
tions among the soldiers. 

The campaign into Pennsylvania, climaxed in the battle of 
Gettysburg, greatly impeded the progress of the revival for 
several months during the summer of 1863. With the return 
of the army to Virginia and the establishment of winter quarters 
along the Rapidan, however, spiritual enthusiasm broke out with 
new force. Writing to his mother from one of the camps in 
October a North Carolina private stated: 


The revival is still going on in our Brigade and there are a number of 
converts every day and almost everybody is becoming serious. Instead 
of hearing swearing all the time you seldom hear an oath in our Reg’t 
now. .. .106 


In General Gordon’s command revival services continued night 
after night for long periods, increasing in attendance and in- 
terest until they brought under religious influence the great 
majority of the men.!°7 At the Chaplains’ Association meeting 
of March 23, 1864, it was reported that there had been seventy- 
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one conversions during the preceding six weeks in one brigade, 
though it had been on picket and without the benefit of a chapel 
for meetings. In another brigade the report showed a total of 
428 Christians, of whom 190 had been converted since the be- 
ginning of the war.!°8 

The active campaign against General Grant in the Wilderness 
during the following months again diminished the intensity of 
the revival, though many soldiers were converted on the march, 
in the trenches, and in the hospitals. With the beginning of the 
siege along the Richmond-Petersburg lines in the autumn of 
1864, however, there was another wave of religious enthusiasm 
as powerful and general as it had been at any previous time, 
which only ceased when the army was disbanded the following 
April at Appomattox.199 

The estimate of one writer places the total conversions in the 
Army of Northern Virginia during the four years of the war at 
a minimum of 50,000 men.1!° Dr. Jones, however, made a 
careful compilation, based on the minutes of the Chaplains’ As- 
sociation, the testimonies of other chaplains and missionaries, 
and statistics from the files of religious newspapers, and reached 
what seems to be a more reasonable aggregate of 15,000.™ 
Such a tabulation, of course, cannot be considered a barometer 
of these periodic spiritual eruptions, but it does give an indica- 
tion of the large number of men affected. Writing a number 
of years after the war, one minister was convinced that these 
army conversions were more permanent in their effect as a whole, 
than those under ordinary circumstances.112 

As a matter of fact, evangelistic outbreaks in the army seem 
to have been of a restrained character emotionally. Certainly 
they were accompanied by much less bombast than some of the 
revivals in hinterland areas earlier in the century. Perhaps 
audiences made up of _hard-bitten campaigners were less suscep- 
tible than civilian congregations to such fervid exercises. Few 
camp ministers attempted to work up an emotional lather among 
their hearers. Seekers of religion were rarely brought up to 
a mourner’s bench and subjected to long sessions of praying, 
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high-pressure exhorting, and beating on the back. The most 
common procedure was for declarations of faith and repentance 
to be made by the simple expedient of walking up to a rostrum 
and shaking hands with the preacher.!13 

The conviction of southern people that theirs was a righteous 
cause, supported by Almighty God, was a potent source of confi- 
dence in the army throughout the war and particularly when 
Confederate military fortunes were at an ebb. The note of 
reliance on God for ultimate success was sounded in the midst 
of over-confidence following the early victory at Manassas by a 
Christian congressman, who proposed that the hand of the Most 
High God be recognized in the victory and that the people of 
the Confederacy desiynate the following Sunday as a day of 
united thanksgiving.114 To bolster the general morale and 
particularly the endurance of the soldiers, President Davis at 
intervals proclaimed special days for “fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer.” It is interesting to note that these were always called 
following reverses on the fields of battle.115 

Nowhere was the religious nature of the generals of the Army 
of Northern Virginia more clearly evident than in their ex- 
pressed reliance on God, both in military success and failure. 
General Lee, in his orders and reports, always recognized “the 
Lord of Hosts” as the “giver of victory.” Announcing his no- 
table triumph at Fredericksburg, his despatch to President Davis 
contained the brief but significant sentence: “Thanks be to God.” 
An extract from the order to his troops not long after this battle 
breathes this spirit of dependence: 


The signal manifestations of divine mercy that have distinguished 
the eventful and glorious campaign of the year just closing give as- 
surance of hope that under the guidance of the same Almighty hand, 
the coming year will be no less fruitful of events that will ensure the 
safety, peace, and happiness of our beloved country. . . .116 


Distress brought a change of tone, but not of faith. In reporting 
the death of his “right arm” a few months later, he stated: 
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The daring, skill, and energy of this great soldier are, by the decree 
of an all-wise providence, now lost to us; but while we mourn his 
death, we feel his spirit still lives, and will inspire our whole army 
with his indomitable courage and unshaken confidence in God, our 
hope and our strength... .117 


His private correspondence while in command of the army illus- 
trates the intimate and pervasive quality of this spirit. As he 
faced the uncertainties of the campaign of 1864, he wrote the 
following lines to his cousin Margaret: 


You must sometimes cast your thoughts on the Army of Northern 
Virginia and never forget it in your pious prayers. It is preparing for 
a great struggle, but I pray and trust that the great God, mighty to 
deliver, will spread over it his Almighty arm and drive his enemies 
before it... .118 


General Jackson always invoked God’s blessing and protection 
on his army when it entered into battle, and when a contest was 
concluded the same rigid remembrance of divine power was 
observed. Indicative is his general order following the victory 
at Winchester during his amazing Valley campaign of 1862: 


The chief duty today of the Army is to recognize devoutly the hand 
of a protecting Providence in the brilliant successes of the past three 
days, which has given us the result of a great victory without great 
losses, and to make the oblation of our thanks to God for his mercies 
to us and our country in acts of heartfelt religious worship. . . .119 


The general’s perpetual state of prayer became particularly evi- 
dent on these occasions of military crisis. His Negro servant 
Jim, when asked if he knew when a battle was impending, re- 
plied that there was one indication that was always certain. 
When he saw his master arise several times in the night to pray, 
he would go immediately and pack his haversack, because he 
knew the general would call for it the following morning.12° 

It is a curious fact that Jackson’s army was repeatedly forced 
to fight on the Sabbath, which upset the general noend. Writing 
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to his wife in explanation of his Sunday attack on Kernstown, he 
revealed a troubled conscience: 


I felt it my duty to do it, in consideration of the ruinous effect that 
might result from postponing the battle until the next morning. So 
far as I can see, my course was a wise one; the best that I could do 
under the circumstances, though very distasteful to my feelings, and 
I pray my Heavenly Father that I may never again be circumstanced 
as on that day. I believe that so far as our troops were concerned, 
necessity and mercy both called for the battle. .. .121 


A marked characteristic of Jackson’s piety and sense of depen- 
dence was the humility with which he regarded the exploits of 
his army. Returning from the pursuit after Second Manassas, 
one of the staff remarked that the battle had been won by the 
determination of the soldiers, to which the general replied: 
“Don’t forget; it has been won by the help of God.”122, When 
General Lee’s message of commendation was read to him follow- 
ing his masterpiece at Chancellorsville and as he lay mortally 
wounded, he remarked: “General Lee is very kind; but he 
should give the glory to God.”123 So convinced were his soldiers 
of “Stonewall’s” combined piety and military adroitness that 
some claimed in all seriousness that the Lord had to remove the 
general before the Yankees could triumph.124 

As the war progressed, the sanguinary battles and uncertainty 
of life turned the minds of the soldiers increasingly toward re- 
ligion as a source of security. A private thus described his 
experience following a battle: 


The moment the thing was over, I just took out and ran as hard as 
ever I could into the deep, dark woods . . . and went right down on my 
knees. . . . The Lord never held it against me at all, and we settled it 
right there. .. .125 


A member of the Second Palmetto Regiment wrote to the South- 
ern Christian Advocate early in the war that God had given his 
group “a grateful sense of security” while in an advanced post 
for weeks in the face of the enemy.12¢ 
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From all indications, this turning to religion had a genuinely 
salutary effect on the rank and file in such practical matters as 
discipline, morale, and conduct under fire. A widespread reform 
of morals occurred in the repression of drunkenness and pro- 
fanity. The army became outstanding in its honesty and respect 
for women and children.127 Commands noted for their religious 
zeal sometimes showed extraordinary trustworthiness under fire. 
The brigade of Barksdale, the focal point of the Great Revival, 
held its ground admirably under the great bombardment at 
Fredericksburg.128 It was observed that in a brigade in which 
a revival had been recently held, the two regiments which had 
not participated broke in the ensuing battle, while the three 
which had taken part stood firm and won a special commendation 
from the commanding general.!2° 

Even the northern leaders recognized the power of religion 
as a source of resistance in the southern armies. In an interview 
with a committee sent by a convention at Chicago, comprising 
Christians of all denominations, to urge the abolition of slavery, 
President Lincoln stated that there was nothing more discourag- 
ing to him than the effect of the rebel soldiers’ prayers on their 
fighting spirit.13®° A northern minister thus described this 
quality in the enemy, as a result of his observation at the battle 
of Gettysburg: 


Every soldier is taught to feel that the cause in which he contends is 
one that God approves; that if he is faithful to God, His almighty 
arm will protect and his infinite strength insure success. Thus be- 
lieving that God’s arm of protection is thrown around him, that God’s 
banner of love is over him, that God’s eye of approval is on him, the 
southern soldier enters the field of battle nerved with a power of 


endurance and a fearlessness of death which nothing else can 
give... . 181 


As the war entered its final stages and material resources 
dwindled, soldiers came to rely almost exclusively on divine 
power to bring peace and victory. A private in a North Caro- 
lina regiment described how a day of fasting, proclaimed by 
President Davis early in 1864, was observed in camp: 
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Everybody seemed to be impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, 
and you could hear none of the noise about camp that you hear on 
every other day, even on Sundays. The camp seemed almost deserted 
for most of the men stayed in their tents and kept very quiet. I 
think at least two-thirds of our Reg’t fasted, and I believe all Reg’ts 
did equally well. . . .132 


In the final siege during the following winter the army practi- 
cally subsisted on prayer. At a meeting held near General Gor- 
don’s headquarters there was the peculiar sadness significant of 
a brave despair. A private who had not the benefit of an educa- 
tion voiced the feeling of all when he prayed: “Oh Lord, we are 
having a mighty big fight down here, and a sight of trouble; and 
we hope, Lord, that you will take a proper view of the matter, 
and give us the victory.” On another such occasion a one-legged 
veteran did not like the prayer which a comrade led for more 
manhood, more strength, and more courage, and called out from 
his seat: “Hold on there. Don’t you know you are praying all 
wrong? Why don’t you pray for more provisions? We have 
more courage now than we have any use for!”133 According 
to one writer, a sort of religious ecstacy took possession of the 
army at this time, a wishful hope for a miraculous interposition 
of supernatural power. Men in this mood made the best of sol- 
diers, and at no time were the fighting qualities of the southern 
army better than during this siege. Disaster seemed only to 
strengthen the faith of many. They saw in it a needed lesson 
in humility and an additional reason for believing that God meant 
to bring about victory by his own and not by human strength.134 

The manner in which many southern soldiers died is further 
indicative of the profound effect religion came to have in the 
army. Chaplains reported numerous instances where men met 
death with a smile, sending messages to loved ones that every- 
thing was all right. A recurring sentence in such death scenes 
was: “Tell all my friends to meet me in heaven.” An officer, 
passing over a battlefield after the fighting, saw a soldier kneeling 
with his eyes and hands upraised to heaven; on approaching and 
touching him, he found him dead.135 Such courageous depar- 
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tures were frequently used by military pulpiteers to inspire those 
living with like courage and faith. These experiences, both wit- 
nessed and heard, made a deep impression on the minds of the 
men. 

The conditions which surrounded the Confederate soldiers 
when they were disbanded and the manner in which these men 
met those conditions give evidence that their profound religious 
convictions, deepened in the camps, had a potent influence on 
their conduct. Accustomed to the restraints of the most rigid 
regulations for four years, they were suddenly granted a com- 
plete freedom. Penniless as they were, with entire economic 
and social system disrupted most of them went to work without 
complaint. Under a political regime which taxed their patience 
to the extreme, they kept the peace and lived circumspectly, 
though always strong in their insistence upon law and order.136 

The unusual number of soldiers in the Army of Northern 
Virginia who entered the ministry after the war gives weight 
to the evidences of the permanent effect of war-time religious 
experiences. A report of the Chaplains’ Association early in 
1864 showed that in one brigade alone more than twenty men, 
from colonel to private, were known to have the ministry in view 
and were studying to that end.!37 Statistics from colleges and 
seminaries in the years following the close of hostilities indicated 
that a large number of soldiers were in preparation for preaching 
and that most of them had decided on the ministry while in the 
army.138 An interesting example of this type is General C. A. 
Evans, who was a Methodist class-leader before the war, volun- 
teered as a private in the Thirty-First Georgia Regiment, dis- 
tinguished himself in many battles, and at the end was in com- 
mand of General Gordon’s division. During the course of the 
war he experienced the call to preach and was licensed as a min- 
ister in the Methodist Church soon after his return home.139 

A compilation of letters received from pastors and college 
presidents throughout the South some three years after the war 
brought the conclusion that nearly all army converts were main- 
taining their profession and were faithful church members. The 


18% Gordon, Reminiscences of the Civil War, pp. 238, 234. 
18T Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 875. 

138 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 463. 

18° Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival, p. 249. 
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Rev. R. H. Bagby reported that of the twenty-seven members 
of his church who returned at the close of the war, all but two 
came back more earnest Christians and more efficient church 
members than they had been.1+° 

Out of a religious background, the soldiers of the South had 
entered the war with the confident assurance that victory would 
be theirs under God. Though dismayed by the defeat of their 
country and cause, they did not lose faith in their religion. On 
the contrary, many of them accepted the outcome as an indication 
of God’s will and took the lead in a movement of reconciliation 
with their former enemies. In the years of destitution which 
followed, religion continued to have a place of eminent impor- 
tance in southern life and thought. 


1° Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 396. 





INTEREST IN THE SOUTH IN LANCASTERIAN METHODS 


Edited by EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


It has been noted often that, historically viewed, education 
ranks in conservatism along with such other deep-seated human 
interests and activities as religion, politics, and economics. Not- 
withstanding its alleged conservative character, and even 
allowing for the obvious values of intelligent experimentation, 
education in this country has often seemed rather naively 
susceptible to innovations and to untested theories. There is some 
evidence that few if any such deep-seated human interests have 
been more sensitive than education to exaggerated proposals, 
waves of opinion, fashions or fads, especially if these promise 
promptly to work magical reforms. Movement after movement, 
scheme after scheme, experiment after experiment, device after 
device in education in this country have had their day and then 
have ceased to be. Among these educational novelties was that 
extraordinary mode of teaching “invented” by Joseph Lancaster, 
which also furnished another illustration of the ancient truth 
that “there is no royal road to learning.’’! 

Considerable contemporary controversy raged around the 
question of priorty in the discovery or invention of the “mutual 
tuition” of pupils or the monitorial method of teaching. Lan- 
caster (1778-1838), a Quaker, claimed to be its “inventor” as 
did also Andrew Bell (1753-1832), Anglican divine, or his 
friends for him. Lancaster organized and conducted on the 
monitorial plan, a school of more than a thousand pupils for the 
purpose of trying to remove or at least to reduce illiteracy and 
vice among underprivileged youth of Southwark, London. To 
promote the system the Royal Lancasterian Institution was 
established in 1808, later known as the British and Foreign 
School Society, but Lancaster fell out with the organization and 
in 1818 came to America. Bell served as a tutor in Virginia and 
then as superintendent of an orphan asylum in India. A scarcity 
of teachers there caused him to resort to the method of mutual 


1 This is said to be a misquotation of a remark by Euclid to Ptolemy of Egypt, who wished 
to learn geometry and asked the great Greek mathematician if the subject could be acquired 
without the intellectual inconvenience of going through the thirteen books of his Elements. 
Euclid is reported to have replied: “There is no royal road to geometry.” 


[877] 
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instruction of the pupils; and after his return to England toward 
the end of the eighteenth century he described this method in a 
little book called An Experiment in Education. But it seems that 
little public notice was given to monitorial devices until Lancaster 
had opened and conducted his school on principles set out by 
Bell. The British and Foreign Society continued and enlarged its 
monitorial educational activities, on a non-sectarian basis in 
management and in religious instruction, whose features enlisted 
the sympathy of Jeremy Bentham, the English philosopher and 
jurist, James Mill, Scottish philosopher, historian, and political 
economist, and other liberal thinkers of the time, but aroused 
the anxieties and opposition of religious and political conserva- 
tives. As a result the Church party founded the “National 
Society” to use monitorial educational methods to provide op- 
portunities for poor and otherwise underprivileged children. 
Rivalry between the two groups naturally developed and so also 
did claims of priority in the discovery of this method of teaching. 

Both Bell and Lancaster and those who fell for this pedagogical 
fad made high claims for its wonder-working powers. Bell 
claimed: “Give me 24 pupils today and I will give you back 24 
teachers tomorrow,” a promise for pedagogical acceleration 
almost as lofty as that made nowadays to candidates for master’s 
degrees in education in American summer sessions. 

Lancaster, who had published in 1803 a book on the subject 
under the title Improvement in Education, is said often to have 
lost himself in “dreamy calculations” of the time required to 
educate all the people on earth by the monitorial plan. And the 
announcement of his lecture “at the Fremasons’ Tavern, Great 
Queen Street, Lincolns Inn Fields, on the Evening of the Day 
called Monday, the 1st of Seventh Month (July) 1811” was 
certainly not unduly modest. There Lancaster claimed that under 
this system: 


one master (often a lad from fourteen to eighteen years of age) can 
be rendered competent to the government of a school containing from 
200 to 1,000 scholars. The expense of Education for each individual 
will also diminish in proportion as the Number under the care of the 
same master increases. 

The System of Order and Tuition serves in lieu of experience and 
discretion in the Teacher, whose qualifications consists only of a small 
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degree of Elementary Knowledge. Five Hundred children may spell at 
the same time. A whole school, however large, may read and spell 
from the same book. The Master will be wholly relieved from the duty 
of Tuition? and have for his charge that of frequent inspection of the 
Progress made by the Pupils.? 


The Lancasterian scheme seems to have quickly caught on in 
the United States after Lancaster’s arrival here in 1818, to 
stimulate and promote interest in his method of teaching. In 1821 
he published The Lancasterian System of Education, with Im- 
provements by the Founder, which seems to have been rather 
widely read and to have increased his publicity, for which he 
apparently was not altogether lacking in genius. 

There was much interest in North Carolina in the monitorial 
system of education, before Lancaster came to the United States. 
As early as 1814 the editor of a newspaper had congratulated 


our fellow-citizens on the prospect of establishing in the Preparatory 
School of our Academy, the highly approved mode of teaching children 
the first rudiments of Learning, invented by the celebrated Joseph 
Lancaster of London, by which one man can superintend the instruc- 
tion of any number of scholars from 50 to 1,000. At the monthly 
meeting of the trustees of the Academy on Saturday last, a favorable 
Report was made by a Committee who had been appointed to consider 
this subject, from which it appeared, that when this plan shall be 
introduced, the children of all such parents in the city and neighbor- 
hood as are unable to pay their tuition, may be taught without addi- 
tional expense, so that this institution will answer all the purposes of 
a Free School.4 


The report was unanimously accepted, the sum of $200 was 
promptly subscribed by the trustees, and the editor expressed 
the view that a sufficient fund would be raised immediately to 
send “a fit person to the District of Columbia (where there is a 
school of this kind in operation under the direction of one of 
Mr. Lancaster’s pupils)5 to receive the necessary instruction, 
and return hither for the purpose of undertaking the contem- 
plated School, which it is proposed shall open with the ensuing 


*An early example of classroom “escapism” by teachers, who may nowadays find a 
Measure of escape in the fashionable “panel discussion.” 

*See Sir Josiah Fitch, Educational Aims and Methods, p. 356. Coat | in William A. 
Maddox, The Free School Idea in Virginia Before the Civil War, pp. 26, 2 

‘rhe Raleigh Register, April 1, 1814. 

Robert Ould. 
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year.” Those benevolent people who were willing to help in 
spreading the benefits of education “amongst the poorest classes 
of the community” were requested to express their interest by 
placing their names to a subscription paper in the hands of the 
treasurer of the academy. 

Another Raleigh newspaper later announced that “Mr. Lan- 
caster’s celebrated mode of teaching the elements of the English 
language will go into operation in the Preparatory Department of 
the Raleigh Academy on Monday next.”* And a few weeks later 
the secretary of the trustees of the Raleigh Academy wished 
“it to be generally known, that the new and highly approved 
Plan of teaching the first Rudiments of Learning, invented by 
the celebrated Joseph Lancaster of England, is now in operation 
in their Preparatory School.” Among the “great advantages” 
claimed for the scheme were “that a Teacher can instruct any 
number of Children that his School Room will hold; Children are 
taught the Rudiments of Learning in a much shorter time than 
in the usual way (the youngest learning to read and write at the 
same time); it is much cheaper than the old mode, the price 
being $10 a year only, and no Books are required.” Children of 
indigent parents would be received without expense.” No one 
except the trustee to whom an indigent would apply and the 
treasurer of the academy (not even the Teacher) know which 
of the Scholars are paid for and which are taught gratis.’’? 

Archibald D. Murphey, “the father of public schools in 
North Carolina,” in his distinguished report to the General 
Assembly of that state in 1817 recommended the monitorial 
system for primary schools and believed it could be successfully 
introduced in the academies and the university. The success 
which had attended Lancaster’s methods “has been astonishing,” 
wrote Murphey, who believed that in time the Lancasterian 
system would “become the universal mode of instruction for 
children.” It was “equally distinguished by its simplicity, its 
facility of application, the rapid intellectual improvement which 
it gives, and the exact discipline which it enforces. The moral 


* Raleigh Star, February 10, 1815. 


™The Raleigh Register, March 17, 1815. In the Star of November 17, 1815, William Hill, 
secretary of the trustees of the Raleigh Academy, made a report on its use of the Lancas- 
terian methods and stated that about 200 pupils had attended during “the late session of 
the Academy. A large portion of these were young ladies, not only of this but of several 
ef the Southern States .... The Lancasterian school has been ably and attentively man- 
aged by the Rev. Mr. Evans, and contains upwards of 100 scholars.” 
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effects of the plan are also astonishing . . . it has often been re- 
marked, that out of the immense number of children and grown 
persons instructed in Lancaster’s schools, few, very few have 
been prosecuted in a court of justice for any offense.” He 
recommended that the system be adopted in North Carolina 
“whenever it is practicable.” President Joseph Caldwell, of the 
University of North Carolina, in his “Letters on Popular Educa- 
tion, Addressed to the People of North Carolina” in 1832, 
looked with high favor on the work of Bell and Lancaster.® In 
1826 Maryland established a state system of Lancasterian 
schools, but abandoned the undertaking two years later. 

Lancaster visited and lectured in some of the principal cities of 
Virginia where he seems to have been warmly received and 
where wide interest developed in his methods. He lectured in 
Richmond in early November, 1819, and his audience was made 
up of some of the most distinguished people of the city, including 
the governor, the Episcopal bishop and many members of the 
General Assembly.® On a visit to Washington he was accorded 
the privilege of the speaker’s chair, and a newspaper in Baltimore 
made the following comment which was reprinted by the Virginia 
Herald (Fredericksburg) :1° 


Mr. Lancaster and Mr. Speaker Clay 


When slim Speaker Clay, looking up at his chair 

Saw that very fat man Joseph Lancaster there, 

He said, while with pleasure the pun through him thrilled, 
“Sir, I never before saw that chair so well filled!” 


The Teacher, well pleased, to reply was not slow; 

For witty, though serious, was dignified Jo. 

He mildly remarked in the same punning way, 
“He who fills the chair is no better than Clay.” 


While Lancaster was in this country he received and wrote 
many letters on his system.11 Some of those written by 


* Murphey’s report and Caldwell’s letters are given in Charles L. Coon, ed., The Beginnings 
of Public Education in North Carolina: A Documentary History, 1790-1840: Murphey 
I, 128-146; Il, 545-613. 

® Maddox, The Free School Idea in Virginia Before the Civil War, pp. 25-80. 

%” April 21, 1819. 

“In the library of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, are “at 
least a dozen large folio boxes” containing the papers of Joseph Lancaster. The originals 
or the letters that follow are the property of that society and are used here by its permission. 
Microcopies are in the library of The University of North Carolina. It is believed that 
some of these letters have not before been published. 
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southerners and given below indicate that the people in Virginia 
had wide interest in Lancaster and his scheme, and that in that 
state he “aroused enthusiasm among people hitherto indifferent. 
Virginia cities were among the first to interest themselves in this 
new scheme of cheap popular education that answered their need 
but did no violence to custom . . . to have schools but to avoid 
public taxation for them.”!2 This interest may have been 
stimulated by Lancaster’s lectures and also by the nearness of an 
approved school at Georgetown, in the district of Columbia, for 
the training of teachers in the monitorial methods by Robert 
Ould, “an American disciple and personal representative of 
Joseph Lancaster,’”’13 Ould’s first report reflected the interest in 
the South in the monitorial devices, and pointed out that 
Alexandria in Virginia had built a house and engaged a qualified 
teacher capable of taking care of 360 children and a lady of that 
town became interested in the monitorial system and organized 
a school capable of taking care of 450 children. Besides these, 
schools were reported in Petersburg, Winchester, Fredericks- 
burg, and King William County. On June 27, 1816, the corner 
stone of a Lancasterian school was laid in Richmond where the 
“children of the Wealthy are taught on most moderate terms and 
those of the Poor, gratis.” The next year Reverend Samuel Low 
of the Episcopal Church of Norfolk made an address at the laying 
of the corner stone of “The Norfolk Lancasterian School,” 
founded by the council of that city. David Anderson had left by 
his will of June 18, 1812, the sum of approximately $20,000 for 
the support of a free school in Petersburg. The fund became 
available in 1820 and the income from it was combined!‘ with 
the town’s quota of the Literary Fund of Virginia which had 
been established in 1810 and was used largely for the education 
of poor children. It was reported that Petersburg’s quota of that 
fund was being used in 1822 for 180 poor children in “Anderson 
Academy,” a monitorial school. Norfolk also used its quota of the 
Literary Fund to aid a Lancasterian Society in that city. 

The letters!5 given below should speak for themselves. Among 
the most interesting perhaps are those from Alexandre Deblieux 


43 Maddox, The Free School Idea in Virginia Before the Civil War, p. 27. 

43 One of the letters below seems to indicate that Lancaster got at odds with Ould. 

% Note the suggestion of Elisha Wales in his address to Mayor Thomas Wallace. March 
10, 1821, pp. 392-396, below. 

%* No attempts are made to correct or modernize the spelling or grammar in these letters. 
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and his address to the public in Louisiana; from James Steven- 
son; from Joseph C. Cabell,1® a close and faithful worker with 
Thomas Jefferson on plans for public education and the 
university of Virginia; from a committee of students in The 
College of William and Mary; from Elisha Wales and his address 
to the mayor of Petersburg; from John C. Calhoun; and the 
statement from Governor Thomas Mann Randolph of Virginia. 
And perhaps the saddest of the letters here used are those 
Lancaster wrote Elizabeth, “my dear Lady Treasurer” which, 
while disclosing affection for his daughter, seem also to exhibit 
his visionary and improvident as well as his mercenary traits. 


Natchitoches Louisiana 24 December 1818. 
Revered Father 


It was as late as 1812 I had the first notice of your admirable system 
of Education. I was an enthusiast of it. I was at that time a mer- 
chant resident in Georgia. Sometime afterwards I lost my wife— I 
knew that education was much neglected in Louisiana. I could not 
practise in Gi* not being conversant in the english language. I came 

. (illegible) this state with the remnant of my family— The 
french population, moreover their professors themselves knew noth- 
ing about the System. After a proper Communication I hinted the 
adoption of the institution. I was Discouraged every where; then, 
I determined myself to open a school. I had deeply meditated on 
your method, . . . (illegible) crossing the State of Tennessee. I had 
observed a Lancastrian school in operation in Nashville. The 11 
of november 1814 in New Orleans I addressed the public as you will 
see in the copy17 here enclosed. 

I was alone without support; the trial was vain, and besides a 
little time after the english invaded this country. twelve months 
after, supported by the recommendation of the first public function- 
nairies chiefly of the judiciary, for the second time I opened my school. 
the trial succeeded pretty well; never before such proficiency in learn- 
ing had been seen; the improvement of habits was astonishing. 

%* Cabell was also interested in Pestalozzian methods of teaching. In the interest of his 
health Cabell was in Europe from 1803 to 1806 when he visited Pestalozzi’s celebrated school 
at Yverdun in company with William McClure, who brought Joseph Neef, once an assistant 
to Pestalozzi, to Philadelphia in 1806 where he opened a school; and as secretary of the 
board of school commissioners of Nelson County, Virginia, Cabell reported in 1824 that the 
teachers of that mountain county were acquainted with the Pestalozzian system about which 
he was himself enthusiastic. In that report he said that in Pestalozzianism was “a sure 
cure for the miserable conditions most of our schools have fallen into .... The new system 
has been adopted by the WHOLE of our public schools, and from present indications, it 
Promises in the course of another year to become the exclusive and universal method.” 
In 1830 the board of school commissioners of Washington County, Virginia, suggested in its 
report that the General Assembly of that state provide for the establishment of a school 


on the Pestalozzian plan in each county “for the education of young men as teachers.” 
%* This address follows this letter. See below, pp. 385-387. 
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a letter is not a convenient way to enter to the particulars of the 
struggles which have been my lot. they could fill up a book. I have 
kept up my school 18 months. I have shut it, a month after I opened 
it again; and finally, exhausted with fatigue & vexation. I have been 
compelled to give over my establishment, not without injury to my 
meagre purse. 

I gave over my establishment, but hope was never lost. in the 
course of my life, never had I a thought of being a school master but 
I found the amiable love of my children so sweet a reward, that I 
could not brook the idea to quit my darling project forever. I ex- 
pected much of time. The news spreading more and more every day 
of the adoption of your method in france, with a sort of enthousiasm 
—gained ground in the mind of a few of reflecting people, but the wor- 
ship to fortune and dissipation stifles benevolence amongst the multi- 
tude. Yet, I believe the happy moment arrived to prepare for a suc- 
cessful trial.- those I have made, although unsuccessful, have made a 
favorable and deep impression on my character. I feel bound in duty 
to avail myself of this honorable distinction, of which after God, I am 
indebted to you, my dear father. 

A circumstance which has much injured the institution in this state 
is a lame american school, directed during two years by a young man 
making money. the families have been deceived because they have 
not inspected properly or at all this establishment. but in a contry 
where the qualifications imparted to Lancastrian teachers is an object 
of traffick, no less mischief ought to be expected; and where bank 
business and dancing, rule every things, the mischief shall not be 
avoided, unless the utmost efforts, and the most judicious be made 
with perseverance. 

as very few people knows the numerous obstacles I have experienced, 
I have generally been charged with inconstancy: that reproach, although 
unmerited, could be a now obstacle unconquerable, if I offered myself 
for the third time, here is my present determination. 

Next march I will go to france; there, I will myself make choice of 
a maried french teacher. I will return with those two persons, to 
work united for the benefit of the two sexes. I think this the sole 
course practicable by me, being 58 years old. 

You will no doubt, remark in the inclosed address, that I said not a 
word about religion. I am of opinion that it will do sooner to bring 
them towards this sublime feeling in avoiding to hurt the dominant 
propensities; the sole suspicion of bigotism, or only of the design of 
establishing the sway of a religion, in their estimation too much severe, 
could produce disgust only, and should strengthen malice then armed 
with ridicule, they are very sick indeed, but not in state of despair; 
they deserve the pity of all benevolent men. in seizing the youth, we 
are certain of success, & by the children, with the female part we my 
bring the fathers & brothers to think about their perilous situation. 
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My first step will be as before the establishment of a french school. 
if, as it is to be hoped, I meet with success one will be able to unite 
two schools, American & french; in mixing in that way the youth of 
the two parties the advantages are evidently invaluable. 

As in this country most part of the inhabitants are able to defray 
the expences of education, and besides, on account of habits and other 
motives, a very numerous school is not necessary. In New Orleans, 
schools for 150 scholars at most, would be sufficient. I’ll find, no 
doubt, in France many articles concerning improvement you have added 
to your method. I want before my departure of your direction on the 
construction of school rooms. Will you have the goodness to send it to 
me. I intend the building for 300, 150 boys at one end, 150 girls at 
the other. You perceive this information is very urgent. I have two 
two books only. Improvements in education, printed in New York 
1807, and the epitome printed in Georgetown, published by T. W. & 
W. P. 1812. 

For the accomplishment of the object I have in view, the choice of 
two persons, I presume it will be necessary to consult some of the 
promoters of your method in France. A word of introduction of your 
hand would be a favor of infinite value. My obscurity and my long 
absence of my native country are my motives to beg of you so high a 
support. 

I have enlarged a little on the subject of the general disposition 
prevailing in this country, because I consider you as the Supreme 
Legislator in the reformation of mankind: being certain beforehand 
of your discretion. 

If you think these lines merit an answer, pleace direct it at New 
Orleans. I will send you the cost of any things you could send me, 
the charge by sea or land are nearly the same, by the post-office would 
be surer. 

God bless you my reverd Father 
With respect I am your most humble 
and affectionate servant 
Deblieux (alexandre) 


to the public—the great cause which agitates the world since the 
dawn of Nort American independence, can be decided but by a means 
quite opposite to that which has always been followed by former gov- 
ernments. their maxim was, to keep the people in ignorance. The 
most lucid opinion is now that light must be diffused: and I even think 
that the bloody contest will not end, until instruction will have made 
its way to the most obscure ranks of society. 

The eminent advantages reaped from the first labours of the College 
of New Orleans have been strongly felt, but that is only a privilege 
for the richest families—other distinguished schools are intended for 
families of less fortune, but yet in easy circumstances. I make offer 
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of my humble services to that multitude without fortune, which is 
more important than might be thought to recover from revolutions of 
empires—for sixteen years, a man dear to humanity has occupied 
himself constantly in England in the education of less fortunate class. 
I have a foresight that among the future and grateful generations, 
the names of Pitt, Fox and others will humble themselves before that 
of Joseph Lancaster author of this system. Intelligence to know what 
is right, virtue to do what is good, such is the aim of that benevolent 
man— the Lancastrian System has penetrated into America, and 
already it promises the happiest success in several States of the Union. 
I propose to introduce it into this— Louisiana, England and the North- 
ern States of the Union make provisions for the time to come; think of 
yourselves, it is yet time; the ignorant people disgrace themselves 
and are always overcome by the instructed. If J. Lancaster had been 
born a century sooner, Europe could not have poured on America that 
deluge of vices and calamities which have put herself on the bring of 
ruin. had such System been introduced into America at the time of 
her independence, that independence and the public liberty would not 
now be seen in danger, as the consequences of the calculations and 
success of avarice. I return to my object—I propose myself to estab- 
lish simply a primary school, where the learning will consist of read- 
ing, writing and the elements of arithmetic; to which branches will 
essentially be added moral instruction. Grammar will be an object 
apart, the mode of teaching described and practised by the author, to 
warrant rapid progress it presents a great economy in paper and other 
small articles, for, the State supplies it for a great while.—the great 
means are: a mutation, the attraction of reward and fear of shame, 
an absolute exclusion of every Corporal—punishments; the pupil cannot 
be idle or inatentive under the eye of alternate monitors, who, directed 
by the master, improve yet more when occupying this temporary 
employment,—. The necessary limits of this sketch do not permite 
to enter on the particulars of many things which are to promote order 
in the school and the good conduct of the scholar elsewhere. after... 
months of practice the public may judge of the establischment;— __ the 
scholars who frequent the stablished schools are not those I solicit, 
but those whose parents cannot bear that expence according the old 
way and who do not go for that purpose, the price will be two dollars 
per month for reading and writing ( ... (illegible) scholar begins 
together according to the System) and three dollars on adding arith- 
metic; that price will be reduced in proportion to the... (illegible) 
number of pupils, if it should take place; and if the institution... 
(illegible) deserve success, neither the son of the family quite need, 
or the daughter orphan would be excluded from it.— I can teach, 
for the present but the french langage but I can teach it to the ameri- 
cans and spaniards. teach to the multitude to know its duties, let 
every man delight in fulfilling his, from that moment, tyranny is 
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banished from the earth. from that very moment, the Chiefs of 
nations will make their glory and their happiness, in fulfilling those 


which providence prescribes them; as to us, let us think upon what 
will keep us from perishing, it is all we can do. but if we are Compas- 
sionate, the time past at the present warn us enough of our first duty, 
that of taking better care of our prosperity. 


Signed 
Deblieux 


Wellsburgh B. C., V* 13 February 1819 


Dear Sir 


My object in writing this letter is to know if I could by going to 
that place, (or any other,) be instructed by you on your System of 
Education and if so on what terms and how long it would take to 
acquire a knowledge of the system. What branches of education are 
taught and if a knowledge of the languages is necessary? What the 
probable expense to furnish a school room for two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty schollars &c. 

I have been engaged for nearly two years in teaching and with 
tolerable success. My desire is to be usefull as a teacher. and from 
what I have heard of your system I am led to believe that to be able 
to teach it well is the way to become most usefull. 

I have to regret that my circumstances at present will not allow me 
to spend much time or money perhaps not enough to acquire a compo- 
tent knowledge of the system. 

I had thought of going to Cincinnate (from whence I have encour- 
agement) where a school has been established said to on your System 
by a Mr Dawson; but seeing your publication respecting a Mr. Ed- 
wards I have given up the thoughts of going there lest I should be 
imposed on. 

Should the terms be such that I can comply with I will endeavour to 
be there or wereever I could get the necessary instruction some time 
in May perhaps April. Another Person expects to go with me on the 
same errand Your answer will be a favour conferred on 

Yours &c 


: James Stevenson 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster 


Warminster. Virginia. 1** July. 1819. 


Sir. 


There was scarcely any one in this country more gratified by the 
intelligence of your arrival in America than the stranger who now has 
the honor to address you. The perusal of various articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, & some of your own writings had inspired me with a 
high respect for the Author of a system of elementary instruction by 
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which one man is competent to teach a thousand pupils more rapidly 
than the smallest number can be advanced in the ordinary method. 
As I understand your object in coming to the United States is to be 
useful thro the means of the diffusion of your new plan of education 
I hope I shall not trespass too far on your valuable time in addressing 
you a letter of enquiry in respect to it. That your system is immensely 
valuable in large towns where great numbers can be brought together 
into one school, no doubt can be entertained. But as we have but few 
of these in the United States, and as the greater part of the population, 
especially in the Southern section is thinly scattered over a vast extent 
of territory, the value of the system to this nation, will depend essen- 
tially upon its applicability to small Country Schools. Upon this point 
it is that I am particularly desirous of information. The Edinburgh 
Review states that “the Essence of the new method consists in econ- 
omizing the expence of education by teaching very large numbers at 
once. Beautiful & useful as it is, when applied to schools of a certain 
size, it is wholly inapplicable to small seminaries; at least it loses all 
its advantages. One teacher now superintends a school of 1000 or 
1200 children. Yet in pa: 137 of your work entitled improvements 
in education you say “The System of tuition & rewards which are 
described in the former part of this work, will be found well adapted 
to initiatory schools,” and in pa: 135 you observe that “the number 
of children that attend a school of this class is very fluctuating, and 
seldom exceeds thirty.” I have no recollection of anything in the 
context either of the Edinburgh Review or of your works, which would 
put this subject in a different point of view. There seems to me to 
be a plain difference of opinion between yourself and the Editor of the 
Review: and I hope you will be found to be correct, because upon this 
question depends almost the whole value of your system to the Ameri- 
can people. Of this you will be satisfied when I inform you that of 
the Rural initiatory schools in Virginia hardly one in a hundred con- 
sists of more than thirty scholars. I am of the opinion they would 
not average more than twenty: yet I believe that schools of thirty 
children. male & female, could be made up generally over the country 
if the introduction of an improved method depended on the presence 
of that number. Altho’ in such small seminaries the economy of the 
system would in a great degree be lost, yet I hope the rapidity 
might be retained. If your present vocations allow you time to answer 
this enquiry, I should be exceedingly happy to hear from you: & should 
you give me the information I expect & desire, you may enable me to 
be of service to my country. 
I am, Sir, with great respect, your obt. servt. 


Joseph C. Cabell 
Mr. Lancaster 
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William & Mary College. 17» Novr. 1819 
Esteemed Friend, 

Having been appointed a committee for the purpose, we beg leave 
to tender, in the name of the Students of this College, our respectful 
acknowledgments for the very polite invitation to your lectures—Be 
assured we have derived much pleasure from attending the develop- 
ment of your deservedly celebrated system of education, & your lucid 
lecture on the rise & progress of knowledge, & its importance in a 
national point of view.—We believe that Vice is the associate of ignor- 
ance, & that the growth of Virtue is always promoted by the diffusion 
of the lights of Science. As friends then to the cause of human hap- 
piness, we cannot withhold our small tribute of respect from one, who 
has the consoling belief that he has been instrumental in removing, 
in a good degree, the film from the eyes of thousands. The reflection, 
that such is the constitution of our Civil Government that Learning 
& Morality are its peculiar & stable props, impresses more forcibly 
on our minds sentiments of gratitude for your meritorius labors in 
facilitating & economizing the instruction of American Youth.—Fu- 
ture ages will register your name with those of Howard & Franklin, 
in consideration that you are one of the few who deserve the preemi- 
nent distinction of “amicus Humani generis”—Carry with you our 
fervent wishes for the more extensive success of your philanthropic 
exertions, & for your individual prosperity.— 

Jn°. N. Stratton 
Geo. E. Dromgoole 
Committee 


Richmond Feby 20, 1820 

Thomas Mann Randolph (Governor of Virginia) acknowledges hav- 
ing received a letter from Joseph Lancaster, author of the Lancas- 
terian System of education, containing proposals for publishing, with- 
out delay, a cheap elementary work, explaining the principles upon 
which his plan of Universal Instruction is founded. 

T.M.R.will, with great satisfaction, avail himself of his situation as 
President of the Board of the Literary Fund of Virginia, to make an 
endeavour to procure for the work, as soon as he can have the oppor- 
tunity of laying it before the Directors, such encouragement as an 
Institution of so great importance is always able to afford if willing. 
It will give him great pleasure to be able to inform Mr. Lancaster of 
the success of the endeavour as soon as it is determined. 

He begs leave to assure Mr. Lancaster of the strong sense he cher- 
ishes of the high distinction in society such an invention gives, and of 
his sincere participation in the feelings of gratitude with which such 
radically useful labour must inspire all patriotic, philanthropic and 
benignant minds. 
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Richmond 25t» Feby 1820 


Your kind favours of the 2ond Inst came safe to hand. It affords me 
great pleasure to subscribe my name as one of the patrons of the 
valuable work you are about to publish upon the subject of general 
instruction. Every friend to the human family should ardently wish 
to see a general defusion of correct information, to consummate this 
grand object, appears to be your laudable design. I entertain the 
pleasing anticipation that your exertions will be realized. It is par- 
ticularly desireable in this free & happy Country that the people should 
be well informed, for this is the only sure basis, upon which rests a 
perpetration of our Religious, political, and civil rights. 
Yrs. very resplly 
Linn Banks 


N.B. I subscribed to the list held by your friend Col. Bassett for 
20 copies which he will return to you. 
L. Banks. 


Department of War 13* March 1820 
Sir, 

I havent been able to examine your letter of the 215*.. Ult. containing 
proposals to compile and publish a book for the use of Indian Schools, 
weh you handed to me, until very recently, and I find there is no 
information as to the plan of the book, to enable me to judge of its 
usefulness in the way contemplated, and of the propriety of affording 
its publication the encouragement which it is asked for. If you will 
furnish me with an outline of the book, an early answer upon the sub- 
ject will be given. 

I have the honor to be, your mo ob*t. Sert. 

J. C. Calhoun. 


Joseph Lancaster Petersburg 12th mo. 5t» 1820 
Respected Friend 
This is to introduce the bearer Elisha Wales to thee, who wishes 
to qualify as a Teacher, under thee, if you can agree, I have not been 
much acquainted with Friend Wales although I have known him as a 
respectable inhabitant of Petersburg for a number of years, at the 
request of Robert Ritchie one of the most respectable citizens of this 
place, I give this letter to Friend Wales, under an assurance that he is 
a respectable worthy man. Any favors thou mayest feel free to show 
toward Elisha Wales, will be grateful to the feelings of my Friend 
Robert Ritchie and to thy Friend 
Ebenezer Thomas 
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Department of War, 16 May 1820— 

Sir 
Your letter of the 1st has been received. I am satisfied that the 
book which you propose to publish could be found very useful in the 
schools for the education of Indian children, and there is no objection 
to subscribing for the number of copies you propose, but they will be 
useless to the Department unless the Societies under whose patronage 
these schools are, or may be, established, could be induced to adopt 
your method of teaching in them. The School at Brainard, in the 
Cherokee Nation, is the only one now established on the Lancasterian 
plan, and judging from the success which has attended it, I have no 
doubt, if it were more generally introduced, that it would be found, 
not only the most agreeable to the Scholars, making their progress 
more easy, and rapid, but highly advantageous for the interests of 
the institutions themselves. The Department has no control over these 
benevolent societies as to the mode of teaching which they shall adopt 
in their schools, but it would be much gratified if they would cooperate 
with you so far as to adopt your plan in them generally, and in that 
case it would have no ‘ esitation in taking any number of copies of your 
book that could be usefully disposed of among them; and it is very 
probable, if you were to open a correspondence with them, they would 
have no objection to acceding to your views. Should you be inclined 
to commence a correspondence with them upon this subject,—to give 
you an opportunity, I annex a list of the societies the most actively 


engaged in the cause of civilization.18 An early communication of 
your success will be received with pleasure. 

The Letter which you enclosed for Sarah Corbet, was forwarded to 
her agreably to your request. As soon as I get through with the press 
of business left by Congress, I will see whether her wishes can be 
gratified. I have the honor to be your obt. Ser.t 


J. C. Calhoun 


Petersburg Dec. 6*», 1820 

Dear Sir 

These few lines will be delivered to you by Mr Elisha Wales a citizen 
of Petersburg, he has resided here a considerable time, and I can with 
propriety say both from observation & report Mr Wales has supported 
a good character and that I believe him to be a deserving Man, Mr. 
Wales is desirous of being instructed in the general system of your 
mode of Education, and with a sincere wish to see the Lancastrian 
system of learning florish in Virginia, I do now introduce Mr Wales to 


8 The societies listed by Calhoun were The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, Worcester, Salem, Massachusetts; The Missionary Society of New York; The United 
Foreign Missionary Society of New York; The American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions; 
and The Society of United Brethren, Salem, North Carolina. 
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your notice, and any information & civilities you may extend towards 
him will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Your Friend & well wisher, 
Robert Bolling 


Petersburg 8t» March 1821 

Dear Sir 

I had the pleasure of addressing a few hasty lines to you, some two 
or three weeks since. Since that time, I have received your pamphlets. 
My object in this communication is more particularly to acquaint you 
with the measures that have been taken, and are still progressing, in 
order to establish a school upon the Lancasterian System in this town. 
No doubt you feel a deep interest as well as myself, in supporting the 
respectability and usefulness of the institution, and while I look to 
you as my guardian on this subject, you will probable receive this 
communication with some degree of pleasure, and render such assist- 
ance as you deem most conducive to its welfare—Upon my arrival here 
I found the Common Hall had held a meeting upon the subject; but as 
there were no plans brought forward some confusion took place, many 
ideas were suggested but without any System. Thus they left the 
business, and thus it remained till some time after my return from 
Baltimore. At the first meeting of the Common Hall after my arrival 
I addressed a communication to them, and in order to give you the 
whole ground of the business, I herein insert it verbatim, 


“Petersburg March 10‘ 1821 


To Thomas Wallace Esq. Mayor of the Town of Petersburg— 


Sir 
Sensible as are the inhabitants of Petersburg of the importance of 
education; appreciating as do they, a republican form of government, 
the social, civil and religious institutions dependent upon its main- 
tainance; knowing as they do that Education is the main pillar in its 
perpetuity, and the richest legacy that the present can bestow upon 
the rising generation, it would be superfluous if not arrogant in me 
to attempt a description of it — 

Much has been said, and apparently it is the wish of all that a 
school may be established in the town upon the Lancasterian System, 
and it is believed that the present time and circumstances are pecu- 
liarly favorable to such an undertaking. It is from these considera- 
tions, and a wish to see so valuable an institution established in Peters- 
burg that I make the following remarks—In order that an institution 
of this kind should meet the desires of the inhabitants of the town 
and prove beneficial to the rising generation, it will be necessary to 
mature and adopt plans, best calculated to extend its usefulness and 
secure its popularity 
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Institutions founded upon narrow and contracted principles often 
fail of the good intended, when otherwise they would have succeeded 
and proven beneficial, had their liberality been equal to their usefulness 


A School gotten up exclusively for the poor, at this time and in this 
place, it is believed would be unpopular, and would not insure that 
advantage to the poor themselves as it would do, were it upon a more 
extended & liberal plan—The poorer class are not without their feel- 
ings, and generally possess pride in as high degree as the more wealthy, 
and are equally as tenacious of their sense of respectability, they are 
loath, and even sometimes refuse to send their children to school merely 
because it is called a poor or charity school. It is believed they might 
participate in a school upon the Lancasterian System with the more 
wealthy, with double advantage to themselves, and at the same time, 
without the least disadvantage to any: Genius would be classed with 
genius, and a degree of sociability and sympathy excited: the one 
would feel a degree of emulation to equal; and the other to excel which 
would be of mutual advantage to both. The Lancasterian System is 
certainly the most economical mode of instruction, and perhaps better 
calculated to advance pupils than any that has yet been made known. 
The... (illegible) which has served to impede its progress, rather than 
to display its usefulness; notwithstanding, it is becoming very popular, 
and probably will be adopted by most schools in our Country—It is 
presumed the following plan if adopted by the Common Hall, will 
secure the contemplated advantages; lessen the expences of the weal- 
thy; increase the privileges of the poor, and become an institution 
respectable and useful to the town 

First let the donations of Mr Anderson!® and the Literary fund be 
united and a School be established upon the Lancasterian System. As 
the advantage of the poor would be increased by this plan no doubt 
can arise, but that the desires of the benevolent Anderson would be 
more fully met than in any other way; and the inhabitants of Peters- 
burg are bound as well by obligation as interest to adopt the best mode 
for meeting his wishes. The literary funds for the City of Richmond 
are appropriated to the Lancastrian School, besides which the Common 
Hall have appropriated six hundred dollars annually. 


In the next place let the Common Hall appoint a board of nine or 
twelve trustees, with certain powers & duties—With power to controul 
and appropriate to the best advantage the funds of the institution; 
to procure a suitable house and the necessary apparatus; to appoint a 
teacher & determine his salary; to appoint a President, Secretary & 
Treasurer, or such officers as they deem necessary; to adopt such rules, 
regulations or bye laws for the management of the school as they deem 
most expedient for its best interest. Let it be their duty to look out 
and procure scholars from every class in town; to make out a detailed 





1 See p. 882, p. 14, above. 
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report of the finances, progress and situation of the school annually 
or oftener to the Common Hall— 

That the ... (illegible) it the duty of their Secretary to keep a 
Journal ... (illegible) their proceedings; that the board also make it 
the duty of their Treasurer to keep an accurate account of all receipts 
and expenditures, and that it also be his duty to issue tickets of admis- 
sion to each and every schollar; That the officers of the board of such 
as they choose to appoint, constitute a Committee for examining the 
school from time to time; for admitting all such applicants as they 
deem proper; determine the price of tuition, having regard to the 
pecuniary circumstances of the applicants— 

In making the above arrangements it has not been done without 
visiting and consulting the institution at Richmond, and although not 
precisely the same is an improvement upon their plan. Should the 
Common Hall adopt the foregoing plan, the way will be prepared to 
become an incorporated body, and a foundation laid for its extention 
perpetuity & usefulness. As every schollar would be furnished with a 
ticket of admission and no one but the committee or board know who or 
how much was paid for it; the name of poor or Charity school would 
not be known; thus its popularity would be secured. The System is 
peculiarly calculated to admit a large number of schollars, and it is 
presumed the funds already anticipated, together with what will arise 
from tuition fees, will be more than sufficient to support the institu- 
tion. Nevertheless in commencing so important an undertaking the 
Common Hall would probably very cheerfully appropriate a sum equal 
to the necessary fixtures and apparatus of a school room, and become 
the holder of that property and should they contribute a small sum 
annually, it is probable its funds would soon be adequate to building 
a house for the purpose. The Common Hall of Richmond besides the 
annual sum of six hundred dollars authorised the Chamberlain to sell 
lands and pay over to the trustees of the Lancasterian School, the 
sum of five thousand dollars if so much was required to build a house 
for the institution—Confident that the means, the enterprise, and the 
liberality of the Citizens of Petersburg were not behind those of other 
places, and that they would assuredly establish a school upon the Lan- 
casterian System—lI have been at considerable pains and expense to 
acquire a thourough & practical knowledge of the System from under 
the immediate tuition of its founder; nor I am I yet to be pursuaded 
but that they will establish the school, and upon such liberal principles 
as that its utility can be fairly proved; if so, having the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Lancaster, I shall offer as a candidate for the mastership, 
and should I have the honor of the appointment, my best exertions 
will be made to render the system both respectable & useful 

Elisha Wales. 


This address was received with much encomium, and had the ap- 
pointment of a teacher then taken place, there probably would not have 
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been a dissenting voice. The Hall completely met my wishes upon the 
subject; appointed twelve trustees with full powers to establish and 
manage the school, and also granted the sum of three hundred dollars 
for the purpose of renting and fitting up a house and the necessary 
apparatus. The Hall having so completely met my views and circum- 
stances being thus situated, you may readily suppose my anticipations 
and prospects were bright. They were truely so no merely because I 
was to have the appointment of teacher, but with that the foundation 
was laid upon which the school would so be built, as to be iminently 
useful, an honor to the founder of the system, and a satisfaction to the 
teachers as well as a benefit to the rising generation and an honor to 
the ... (illegible) But Sir! much to my mortification, and that of 
others; measures have been taken, which if persisted in, will cripple 
and impede, if not destroy its usefulness; and probably bring a re- 
proach upon the system—Some of the trustees not acquainted with 
establishing schools upon liberal principles, are vindicating very nar- 
row and contracted ideas. They say the school must be exclusively 
for the poor; everything must be conducted upon a parsimonious plan, 
which by the way, is to keep the poor still poor, and the ignorant still 
ignorant. 

Shortly after the trustees were appointed a certain gentleman of the 
town of the Methodist persuasion (who I am told has several times 
attempted to get a common school and after having obtained a few 
schollars, very shortly lost them again)—has with some of his friends 
been round to the trustees individually, and obtained assurances from 
many of them that if he would qualify for the mastership they would 
support him; he has accordingly left town and gone to Richmond and 
from thence is going to Norfolk to finish his qualifications and knowl- 
edge of the Lancasterian System. Some of the trustees are methodists 
and will use their influence and support their Brother at all hazzards; 
the place will very well suit the man, but how well the man suit the 
place is very doubtful. Thus public utility is to be sacrificed at the 
Shrine of individual favoritism—Some of the Trustees are gentlemen 
of information and liberal sentiments, they are highly mortified and 
are endeavouring to counteract these things, but I am somewhat ap- 
prehensive that prepossession and superstition have already taken 
such deep root that it will be of little avail. at the same time I cannot 
but hope the majority will rise above this groveling disposition.— 
already do they think they have been premature in locating a house, 
and will probably attempt to get one more central and convenient— 

Thus, after having accomplished my most sanguine wishes; I am 
likely to be debarred from a situation in which I was in hopes to have 
been eminently useful to the rising generation and to have supported 
the dignity of your System of Education; these were determinations in 
my own mind, to accomplish which, would have been my highest ambi- 
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tion, nor would any exertions within the compass of my abilities have 
been wanting— 

Now while you respect the good of mankind and particularly the 
rising generation, and the creditability of your System of education, I 
wish you to write me upon the subject, with an address to the trustees, 
with such reflections and remarks as you think best calculated to main- 
tain the respectability and usefulness of your System, at the same time 
requesting them not make use of it in such a manner as may bring a 
reproach upon it, and with such observations and recommendations 
as you think your humble servant . . . (illegible) to, The board have 
organized themselves by appointing Mr. John Grammer, President, 
Lewis Mabry, Secratary ... (illegible) Robert Ritchie, Treasurer. 
They have adopted regulations for their government, which upon the 
whole are pretty good and can be altered whenever it is found neces- 
sary to so do. The appointment of teacher is to take place in the 
course of two or three weeks, it is thought the other gentleman will be 
qualified by that time— 


Accept the assurance of my regard— 


Elisha Wales 


So Carolina 


Charleston 15** May 1821 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster 


Sir. 


You will I hope excuse the liberty I have taken in addressing one 
with whom I have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance. Your 
name however is as familiar to me as the names of Washington, Locke, 
Newton, Jenner, or any other benefactor of mankind— 

No subject has occupied my mind more than the Education of youth; 
& (since I have become the Father of six) none has given me more 
uneasiness—I have always been convinced that the tyranny practiced 
in our schools, illy suited the infant mind; that children were to be 
governed by love not by the rod—Had I ever doubted, the perusal of 
your System of Education alone would have produced conviction. 

A work of yours, called “Lancasterian System of Education with 
Improvements” fell into my hands a few days since—It was in a very 
mutilated state, & some pages missing. All that was of it, I read with 
much delight, & am firmly of the opinion that you have pursued the 
only true plan—I know not where this work is to be procured & there- 
fore have to request you to forward me a copy, & any other writing 
of yours which may give me light on this important subject, as I have 
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resolved to become the Instructor of my own Children, & a few of my 
Friend’s, until some one more competent shall adopt your method— 
I am very respectfully etc. 
W. F. Shackelford 


The cost of whatever you may be pleased to send me shall be speedily 
remitted. 


Harpers’ Ferry, 30, July, 1821 
Sir 

Your letter has just been received—The intimation of visiting us, 
an occurrence I had scarcely ventured to hope for, will, if put in execu- 
tion, do away the necessity of writing to you so fully upon the subject 
as I must otherwise have done—In addition to the advantages of 
personal observation over those of written communications in a case 
of this kind, your presence may tend to the speedy removal of obstacles 
to the general introduction here of your method of teaching which 
might otherwise prove very troublesome & greatly retard its progress— 

Harper’s ferry is situated at the junction of the Shenandoah with 
the Potomack where they pass through the Blue ridge—the views are 
very striking & are mentioned by Mr Jefferson, in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, as worth a voyage across the Atlantic,— It is about sixty miles 
from Baltimore— The road to it passes through Frederick town an 
agreeable place about eighteen miles from the ferry— A visit to this 
more healthy & elevated region, at this season, might prove beneficial 
on the score of health— 

In reply to your enquiries— 1st The number of pupils at the school 
in which I am more immediately interested is fifty. 

2d. Its affairs are managed by a Committee of three persons (of 
which I am one) chosen annually by those parents whose children 
attend at it— 

34 The room is on the ground floor of a very poorly constructed build- 
ing, erected for a very different purpose—Its size is about 15 feet 
by 30 feet— 

4th The Committee would exert themselves to have either that room 
or a better put in proper order for one of your Schools upon being 
authorized to do it by the Superintendent of the Armoury— 

5th There are four schools at this place all under the direction of the 
Superintendant of the Armoury— 

6th Each teacher receives about four hundred dollars per year— 

Harper’s ferry is the seat of one of our National Armouries— It is 
under the immediate care of the Superintendant (James Stubblefield) 
& contains about thirteen hundred inhabitants, the greater part of 
whom are connected with the Armoury. They live in houses built at 
the Public expense—Formerly they paid no rent, but, a few years 
since, a moderate one was laid on each tenement & the proceeds have 
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been applied to the instruction of the Children—The amount thus 
raised (about 1600 doll. per annum) is divided between four schools 
of about 50 scholars each— In consequence of which division each 
teacher receives an amount far below what a good one ought to— 

If the whole of it were to be applied to one School on your plan, 
under a good teacher, the Children would be much better taught than 
they have ever yet been & in much less time, & with much more econo- 
my, for (judging from my own children) the waste of Books & Sta- 
tionary is extravagantly great 

The Teachers’ Salary under such an arrangement might be made 
adequate to the merits of a good one & the remainder would furnish 
the means in conjunction with those already existing, for erecting a 
good building & providing all such things as are necessary for such an 
establishment. 

There are obstacles in the way to suc(h) general change which 
without your personal assistance can only be overcome by slow degrees 
but with it may, perhaps, be removed in a shorter time & without 
much difficulty— 

If you should conclude to visit Harpers ferry we should be happy 
to have your company at our house during your stay & should take 
much satisfaction in contributing to render it as agreeable to you as 
possible 

With the highest esteem 
Your obt. servt. 


Mr. Joseph Lancaster John H. Hall 


Harpers’ ferry 10. Aug. 1821. 
Sir: 

As I have not received any notice of the safe arrival to your hands 
of my letter of 30. July 1821. In reply to one from you on the subject 
of a teacher for this place— I am apprehensive of something impropper 
respecting it. I would ask the favor of you to inform me whether 
there is any ground for such suspicions— 

Your obt. servt. 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster. John H. Hall 


Harper’s ferry 20 May 1822. 
Sir 


Mr Stubblefield requests me to inform you that the School-room 
will not be ready untill the first of June—lIt will be a good one in most 
respects has a brick floor & desks (making) according to your direc- 
tions— We do not perceive that you make any difference in the height 
of your desks would not a little be advantageous? As there will be 12, 
suppose the one which is farthest from the master should be 2 feet 4 
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& the others diminish successively in height 4% inch each—& the forms 
54 inch each, leaving the front desk 1 foot 10 inches in height & the 
front form 10% inches 
Mrs Hall & Miss Preble join me in respects to you & yours— 
Respectfully 
Your obt. servt. 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster John H. Hall 


Harper’s Ferry 2. June 1822, 
Sir 

We perceive with much regret, by your letter of 24*® Ult. that you 
too have been visited with sickness— Unless you are too weak for it an 
excursion to Harper’s ferry might conduce to your more rapid resto- 
ration— The air on our hill, at this time, seems like salubrity itself & 
with the attentions we should be happy to pay to our visitor we cannot 
but think would prove of some service to him— 

As to arrangements for slates & it appears to me advisable not to 
make any call upon the subscribers to the Lancasterian school untill 
the room is completed when we will have another meeting & endeavor to 
excite, anew, an interest in its favor which at present is almost extin- 
guished by the base surmises & gross misrepresentations of its 
enemies— It would be better to lose a week then than now to risque 
more serious consequences by such a call in the present state of their 
feelings, while the school room remains unfinished, & it will remain 
so at least two weeks longer— Every uneasiness on the part of the 
subscribers is fomented with the utmost perseverance by every art 
which desperate worthlessness can practice upon suspicious ignorance 
—But these practices will, I trust, recoil upon their abettors & in the 
end more effectually secure their own defeat— In the meantime it is 
desirable that we should ascertain the amount at which the slates & 
pencils for our school may be procured including commissions, that, 
at a more favorable time, we may be prepared to obtain them with the 
least delay possible. The cost of the lessons we have already received 
from your letter of— Will you do us the favor of ascertaining that of 


alates &? Accept our best wishes 
Respectfully 
Your obt. servt. 
John. H. Hall. 


Mr. Joseph Lancaster 


I have just seen Mr. Stubblefield & upon a representation of the gen- 
eral feeling, at this moment, in respect to the school he consents to be 
responsible for the Lessons, untill the money can be repaid him from 


our subscribers— J. H. Hall. 
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Fredericksburgh 10mo 26 1819 
Dear Elizabeth, 


I arrived here this morning—visited School today—lecture here 
tonight, and tomorrow pass on to Richmond Virsinia—address there. 
I find that Robert Ould has made 200$ in fees for training teachers— 
Yet to borrow a dollar of him would be little better than attempting to 
bleed a stone. I have found a friend whose heart is open, and his hand 
stretched out. I have no doubt of the Rent being received by ye 31 
(I mean one quarter)—if I can command both, which I think likely 
will 

And now, my dear Darling, write to me and cheer up; I work for 
One who has never left or forsaken me, and J believe never will. Con- 
fidence in Him in gloomy times, has always been my consolation and 
my Crown. May it be thine! and may’st thous learn it early, for in 
this wild and wicked world, Sin and ingratitude require that our Souls 
should find shelter from their efforts, in the Rock of Ages. Remember 
that all we can ever suffer here, is short of what we merit from Omnip- 
tence: and that our great afflictions are light compared with the awful- 
ness of our final change—which future hope alone can make easy, and 
render our career triumphant over the Grave in His faith which hath 
said, “Oh Death I will be thy Death”— My heart has been touched 
by Divine Love— Oh for early dedication and lasting faithfulness! I 
had the God of thy Father, and they Father’s Father, bless-comfort 
and keep they by night and by day! I implore His blessing on thy 
head, and never cease to love thee all the day long. 

Be assured I shall not travel long—I feel that I must settle; the 
Lord direct me! and may I never succeed but in the right place!— 
that, I believe, is somewhere in this country, perhaps in Virginia. Ere 
long I shall know. My love to my Brother and the young men, tell 
them to dismiss alarms-fear God and take courage, and all will be well. 
Tomorrow I shall write again with some of the needful.* 

Tell R. Jones, Cook is a noble fellow—he will see it; but Ould is a 
selfish contemptible miser, I have found him out completely. 

*I shall then give further directions. Give my love to thy Mother— 
remember me affectionately to Robinson. I shall now be at work, lectur- 
ing, which will cheer my heart, and, I hope, fill thy pocket, my dar Lady 
Treasurer, after all and in all, everything I have known to be done by 
my beloved child, in my absence, has met my approbation. I was 
delighted to see thee again,—to see thee so much lika a woman. I 
bless the Lord for the firmness of thy mind. May He be thy support 
and bless thee, is the prayer of 

thy affectionate father 
Jos Lancaster 
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Richmond/Virginia, 10 mo 28—1819 
My Dear Child, 

I lectured twice at Fredericksburgh—only 84 people attended, but 
the produce was 42 dollars—at 50 cents each person: of which I remit 
15—Jones will be able to get them changed at 3 or 4 cents discount, 
as they are very good Notes and in high repute—I have not time to get 
them exchanged for United States money—but will do so with my next. 

There is a place here called the Capitol (in allusion to the Capitol 
in which the Senate of ancient Rome used to meet) where the Legis- 
lature of this State usually meet. Formerly, it was not uncommon 
for Lectures to be given it—latterly, it has been forbidden; but the 
Governor and Council have unanimously granted it in my favour—an 
honour unexpected, and one which will have its due effect in Richmond. 
Tomorrow (7* day evening) 2™4 day and 8"4 day are fixed for Lectures 
here, and 4th day, I trust, at Petersburgh. 

The Legislature does not meet here for a month, when I hope to be 
among them—and afterwards (the next week to my being here) in 
Washington. The people here are not like the Bostonians; they do 
not put in buttons—bad silver and copper—forged notes and bits of 
tin; but they pay their 50 cents each and call it cheap. I am told, that 
at Charleston in Carolina they think nothing of a doliar for a Lecture, 
but I am not yet disposed to try Charleston. 

Respecting the Rent, I have no doubt that the Landlord will be easy 
a few days, for his own credit sake. 

The next Post, or perhaps two, I expect you will receive from two 
friends of mine, 50$, and as much more from myself, which will meet 
the Rent: the present is for my house and family. 

I can have little doubt (from my Lectures in the Town of Freder- 
icksburgh and the expectation here) but that the Scene is changed, and 
you may all hope for the best. Expect to hear from me every Post, 
and believe me with Love to all and true affection 

thy loving Father 


Joseph Lancaster. 
Direct to me 


Post Office Norfolk, Virginia 


Richmond 11 mo 2 1819 
My dear Elizabeth, 

The enclosed will shew thee that the door of hope is opening bright 
—tomorro’s post will bring as much more. It is to thee I send my 
money, it being part of my plan of education, to accustom thee to the 
use of it; and I shall be very uneasy if I do not receive letters from 
thee in thy own hand. I hope thou will always write thy letters to me 
without allowing any one to take them-and put them into the Post 
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Office thyself—write me along letter and tell me thy heart. Remember, 
I have given thy uncle no authority over thee-he has no power to exact 
obedience-thou art mine, and I allow none to control thee but myself; 
thou knowest I love thee; and do not let the fear of grieving me add 
to my troubles, by keeping thee silent. I know that thou wast— 
unhappy at the thought of thy uncle coming to the house—be assured I 
shall very soon be in Philadelphia if anything unpleasant occur—that 
I would be near thee and not allow of separation, but there seems a 
bright prospect here. 

My lectures have produced within a week above 90$—the enclosed 
makes 45$ I have sent home; I hope to send more tomorrow. Do write 
to me and tell me how thou art. 

I have requested Friend Robinson to burn the deed—see it done if 
needful; I apprehend it is not legal and may do harm—Z/ see we must 
trust in God and not in man for our prosperity—we shall prosper but 
not by that means. 

I hope ere long to assist thee in a Girls School in this place. Thou 
knows how to treat thy Uncle with proper respect—but thy obedience 
te him is thy own pleasure, for I have full confidence in thee. 
direct Post Office Norfolk Virginia if write immly. 

[No signature] 


Petersburgh, Virginia 11 mo 4, 1819 


Dear Child, 

I wish thee to write to me at length, and put the letter in the P. 
Office thyself. Give my love to thy mother and tell her to write to me 
also, and to entrust the letter only to thy care to put in the Post Office. 
I am quite uneasy that I had no letter from thee at Washington or 
Richmond, do let me have letters by Return of Post P. O. Norfolk. 

Enclosed are 20$—more will come after my next lecture tonight. ... 
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Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke University Library. By 
Nannie M. Tilley and Noma Lee Goodwin. Historical Papers of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, Series XXVII-XXVIII. (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 362. $2.00.) 

More than fifty years ago a collection of manuscript materials 
was begun by the Trinity College Historical Society under the 
leadership of John Spencer Bassett. Spasmodic and unorgan- 
ized at first, the project was nevertheless carried on by the zeal 
and labors of others, such as William Kenneth Boyd and R. L. 
Flowers, and by the substantial financial assistance of William 
Washington Flowers and has by now been expanded into the very 
significant manuscript coliection of Duke University library. 
Today this collection numbers approximately a million and a half 
items and continues to grow at the rate of sixty thousand to 
seventy-five thousand items yearly. 

For almost forty years these materials remained only a mass of 
unaccessioned and uncatalogued manuscripts, largely unknown, 
and scarcely used except by those scholars who had participated 
in their accumulation. But in 1931, by which time the collection 
had begun to increase in scope and significance as well as in 
numbers, the task of recording and arrangement was begun and 
has culminated in the present Guide, in the making of which 
many persons have participated. 

The Guide reveals that the Duke manuscript collection is 
strongest in the field of southern history, and especially strong 
in records pertaining to the Civil War. These records consist 
of countless diaries and letters of soldiers, both federal and con- 
federate, many of them having been written by soldiers of no 
rank and little education. Also there are military reports, ros- 
ters, a large set of court records, and numerous letters and pa- 
pers of executive departments of the Confederate government. 
From these materials may be gleaned much information on such 
subjects as slavery, plantation life, agriculture, manufactures, 
mercantile pursuits, literature and literary figures, education, 
and religion in the South. Included are original manuscript 
census returns for four southern states from 1850 to 1880, por- 
traying faithfully social and economic life in Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee. Geographically, the most numerous 
and important sets of papers relate to the history of Alabama, 
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Georgia, South Carolina and, above all, Virginia, concerning 
which the collection is probably richest of all. There are many 
collections pertaining to North Carolina, but they do not match 
the papers relating to the states just named either in size or in 
comprehensiveness. These southern materials are so numerous 
and of such importance that they cannot be ignored or neglected 
by any serious student of the history of the South, especially in 
the period of the Confederacy. 

But the collection contains many manuscripts of great value 
in addition to its southern materials. There are papers which 
relate to a number of English literary figures, including Southey 
and Tennyson, a substantial Whitman collection, and even a few 
medieval manuscripts. Among the non-southern materials 
doubtless the most important of all the collections are the records 
of the Socialist party of America, containing 95,000 items and 
including the unpublished records of party councils and proceed- 
ings and the official files of the party from 1900 to 1938. 

There are 1896 collections analyzed and described in this 
volume. For each one the general contents are summarized, 
the number of items noted, and the inclusive dates covered by 
the materials therein are stated. In a work of this sort the 
index is a peculiarly indispensable feature. This one is very 
comprehensive, being admirable conceived and efficiently exe- 
cuted. The student of southern history who goes to this Guide 
to discover what fruit the Duke collection may contain for him 
will be more than apt to find something of significance for his 
work; he may be doubly sure that if material pertinent to his 
project is there he will be able easily to detect it from this 
admirable Guide. 


Frontis W. Johnston. 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 


A Century of Legal Education. By Robert H. Wettach. (Chapel Hill: The 

University of North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 146.) 

In this modest little volume, the University of North Carolina 
Press has rung the bell again. The scope and contents of the 
book are clearly stated in this extract from the publisher’s blurb: 
“A Century of Legal Education pictures the growth of the legal 
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profession in the state, from the first recorded law suit in the 
colony in the late seventeenth century to the present School of 
Law of the University of North Carolina with its reputation for 
high achievement in both the state and the nation. This vital 
history of the School of Law includes the development of the 
library, reminiscences of the early twentieth-century Law School, 
a discussion of the teaching theory and practice of law, the 
changes brought about by World War II, and an evaluation of 
the future of the Law School as an integral portion of the State 
University.”” Dean Wettach contributes a brief but excellent 
foreword ; Chief Justice Stacy writes a felicitous but even briefer 
salutation. Then follow six chapters, each by a different author, 
and a good index adds no little to the value of the book. 

Three men who have risen high in the law-school world, all 
former deans of the Law School of the University of North 
Carolina, contribute a brief chapter. Dean Merton Ferson, just 
retired as dean of the University of Cincinnati Law School, 
writes on “Teaching Theory and Practice in the New Day”; 
Dean Leon Green, of the Law School of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, discusses “Legal Education After the War’; and Dean 
Charles McCormick, of the Law School of the University of 
Texas, treats “The Place and Future of the State University Law 
School.” These three articles, compact and incisive, lend the 
desired cosmopolitan touch to the book and merit careful reading. 

Here in these United States it is a distinction in itself for a 
law school to have lived a hundred years. Such American ju- 
ristic centenarians are very few and exceeding far between. But 
the Law School of the University of North Carolina is more than 
venerable. It can point with just pride to a century of con- 
structive service and can becomingly boast of a far-flung army 
of alumni, in whom the ancient spirit of the oldest of American 
state universities became incarnate at high and fine levels, be- 
cause under that spirit they craved guidance and within it they 
sought light. 

Of peculiar and distinctive interest, therefore, are the first 
three chapters in the volume. In just twelve pages Lucile Elliott, 
the present Law School librarian, describes the beginnings and 
growth of the Law School library. In even shorter compass 
Thomas Ruffin tells something of the early days of the Law 
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School and reminisces interestingly of it during the first decade 
of this century. Mr. Ruffin, now a member of the Washington 
(D. C.) Bar, was formerly professor of law and acting dean of 
this Law School. He, accordingly, writes with authority. 

Professor Albert Coates, though, must be accorded the centre 
of the stage. His article covers, in actual pages, more than two- 
thirds of the book. Its title is “A Century of Legal Education.” 
This is broken down into sub-titles: 1. Beginnings of the Legal 
Profession in North Carolina; 2. Beginnings of Legal Education 
in North Carolina; 3. Evolution of Legal Education in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; 4. The Law School at the Crossroads; 
5. The Modern Law School; 6. The Law School Faces the Future. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed appraisal of this fine achieve- 
ment of Professor Coates. As one who has rendered and is still 
rendering yeoman service to his school, he naturally writes con 
amore; yet he has constantly paused to dip his trenchant pen 
into the ink-wells of discrimination and perspective. He sees 
(very properly) his own institution through glasses softly tinted 
with rose, but he cannot with justice be accused of suffering from 
either of the twin sins of legal myopia or juristic astigmatism. 

Not always has this law school been able to follow a pathway 
of roses. Agony and bloody-sweat it has known. Nor could it 
have been otherwise. But, to the credit of the University of 
North Carolina, it can truthfully be said that sweet have been 
the uses of adversity. With fascinating faithfulness our chron- 
icler has recorded how the Law School rose triumphant from the 
ashes of adversity to earn national distinction and to attain an 
honored place in the sun of modern legal scholarship. 

Professor Coates ends on a note of prophecy, as he envisions 
for the University of North Carolina a future more glorious 
than its past. Prophecy is always a difficult field, even a dan- 
gerous indoor sport. Yet if there be validity in Patrick Henry’s 
dictum that the best judge of the future is the past, this measured 
optimism rests on very substantial foundations. Certainly it 
is the fond hope, even the fervent prayer, of this reviewer that 
the years which lie ahead will prove this prophecy true to the 
smallest jot, even to the veriest tittle. 


Armistead M. Dobie. 
United States Circuit Judge, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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This Troubled Century: Selected Addresses of Henry Louis Smith. Fore- 
word by Rupert N. Latture. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1947. Pp. vii, 203. $3.00.) 


This volume is made up of twenty-six public addresses by 
Henry Louis Smith, sinee 1929 president emeritus of Washington 
and Lee University. These are arranged in five groups ranging 
from “Educational Problems” to “America Today and Tomor- 
row,” but only three are positively identified as to date and place. 
The work begins with Doctor Smith’s inaugural address as pres- 
ident of Washington and Lee, May 7, 1913, and follows up imme- 
diately with his inaugural address as president of Davidson 
College, May 29, 1901. It reaches its highest point of literary 
excellence and philosophical interpretation of “this troubled cen- 
tury” in an address at Trafalgar Square, June 30, 1921, present- 
ing a bronze replica of the Houdon statue of Washington to the 
British people. The remaining addresses cover too wide a range 
of subject matter for effective analysis, since they represent a 
sampling of the topics of interest to the varied groups addressed 
by a prominent scientist and educator during almost half a cen- 
tury. All of them are characterized by qualities that incline a 
typical sitter-in at academic and ceremonial occasions to wish 
that all such speakers would read Doctor Smith’s book and pon- 
der its content with care. As his speeches appear on the printed 
page they are remarkably lucid, timely, and thought-provoking. 
The best of them are directed to college people and are challeng- 
ing in their plea for active and effective leadership by intellectu- 
ally capable people. 

The first impression of the book on the reader is the apparent 
contradiction in the first and second addresses. In 1901 Doctor 
Smith stated confidently that the highest and chief task of the 
liberal arts college was the promotion of Christian scholarship. 
Twelve years later this simple credo had expanded into a some- 
what complicated statement of the obligations of higher educa- 
tion to society in such matters as broadened curriculum, personal 
and social development of students, athletics, and vocational 
preparation. The value of the book would have been consider- 
ably enhanced if Doctor Smith had inserted something of his 
own personal reaction to the events and circumstances which 
brought about this change in his thinking. Such a memoir 
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would have been an interesting commentary on this dynamic 
period of transition in higher education. 

In another sense, however, this seeming contradiction is but 
the expression of a dualistic theme that permeates the entire 
work. The highest ideals of society may be attained by wisely 
conceived education, though man is by nature depraved; ideal- 
istic religion and practical business can both be consecrated to 
human betterment; though man’s control of nature has outrun 
his social intelligence and democracy has reached a premature 
triumph, civilization is still in the morning of its existence. 
Such a faith is the best possible testimony to the type of leader- 
ship which Doctor Smith described in 1901 and has urged by 
precept and example in the subsequent decades. 

Only two errors in the mechanical construction of the book 
were discovered. One that may cause some confusion in the 
reader’s mind is the obvious printing of “1904” for “1914” (p. 
144) ; another that may halt his thought temporarily is a mis- 
spelling of the word “glorious” (p. 150). 


Paul Murray. 
East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Benjamin Mosby Smith, 1811-1893. By Francis R. Flournoy (Richmond: The 
Richmond Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 153. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


This biography will be of particular interest to those students 
interested in nineteenth century education and religion in Vir- 
ginia and the eastern United States in general, for here we have 
portrayed the life of a man who was most assuredly one of the 
foremost intellectual leaders of his day. 

Benjamin Mosby Smith was born into a Virginia family of 
rather meager circumstances in 1811. After graduation from 
Hampden-Sydney College where he had won the admiration and 
assistance of several faculty members, Smith accepted a teaching 
position at the academy at Milton, North Carolina, between the 
Virginia line and Hillsboro. His Milton stay was short, for his 
long-held aspiration of entering Union Theological Seminary 
was fulfilled in 1831, and Smith, the theologian, begins to emerge. 
After graduation and two years’ teaching at Union, Smith, in 
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1836, accepted an opportunity of a year’s study and travel in 
Germany. 

Returning to his native Virginia, Smith held Presbyterian pas- 
torates in the Virginia cities of Danville, Tinkling Spring, 
Waynesboro, and Staunton, until in 1854 he accepted a teaching 
position at Union Seminary, then located at Hampden-Sydney. 
This marked the beginning of his lengthy and fruitful years of 
service to Union. From 1854 until his death in 1893, Smith’s 
first consideration appears to have been the work at Union, and 
he almost single-handedly reconstructed the seminary during the 
trying post-Civil War days. 

One of the most amazing features of this story is Smith’s suc- 
cess in soliciting funds for Union, and foremost among the bene- 
factors was another native of Virginia, Cyrus McCormick. Ser- 
vice to God and to his fellow-men were the principal watchwords 
of Benjamin Mosby Smith, and author Flournoy may well be 
proud to be a grandson of his subject. 

This biography fills a small gap in the intellectual history of 
Virginia and the United States. No outstanding discoveries are 
here set forth, and Professor Flournoy’s volume will never be 
close to a best seller or even a popular “scholarly” book. He 
simply tells the story—or as much as he can piece together from 
the fragmentary evidence—and leaves the reader the task or 
privilege of passing judgment on Smith. Little if any criticism 
—favorable or otherwise—is in evidence, and the present re- 
viewer feels that Professor Flournoy was indeed wise to tell the 
story as he did and let it go at that. 

In general, it may be said that this biography is a contribution 
which will attract very limited interest, but that the intellectual 
record of the past is richer and more complete due to Professor 
Flournoy’s efforts. 

The author was not overburdened with source material in this 
writing of his grandfather’s biography. The volume contains 
an index but no bibliography nor a sketch or photograph of Smith 
after he was twenty-six. 


Robert M. Langdon. 
United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 
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The Face of Robert BE. Lee in Life and Legend. By Roy Meredith. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. Pp. 143. $5.00.) 


Roy Meredith conceived the idea of preparing this pictorial 
record of Robert E. Lee while he was at work on a life of Mathew 
B. Brady, the great photographer. Beginning with the notable 
photographs of the Confederate general in the Brady collection, 
Meredith collected likenesses of Lee from other sources. He 
arranged them in this book, The Face of Lee, in two groups: 
first, those certainly or probably done from life; and secondly, 
the imaginative “artists’ conceptions’ which have contributed 
to the development and nature of the Lee legend. 

On three occasions Lee’s portrait was painted from life in oils, 
the artists being William E. West, Robert W. Weir, and Frank 
Buchser. Only once, and that in the last year of his life, did 
Lee sit for direct portrait sculpture, the sculptor being Edward 
V. Valentine. The photographers of Lee were Brady of Wash- 
ington, Boude & Miley of Lexington, and three Richmond pho- 
tographers: Minnis and Cowell, Vannerson, and Davies. For 
some of these he sat on more than one occasion. The works of 
these three painters, the single sculptor, and the five photo- 
graphic firms are the primary sources of information about the 
appearance of the great Confederate leader ; and in large measure 
these are the sources drawn upon for imaginative portrayals by 
those who never saw the face of Lee. 

While these portraits of Lee must in large measure speak for 
themselves, Meredith makes a number of revealing comments 
about them and their subject. He regards Lee as the most 
photogenic but among the least frequently photographed of all 
Civil War generals, North as well as South. His aversion to 
having his portrait made explains something about the nature 
of the man and, according to members of his family, his aversion 
to posing explains the gravity and reserve apparent in nearly 
all of his portraits. 

Inasmuch as most of the likenesses were made during and after 
the Civil War, few people now know that he was clean shaven 
except for a moustache until the summer of 1861. During much 
of the war he was known in the North chiefly through reproduc- 
tions of a Brady daguerreotype made several years earlier. 
Though his Northern opponents therby missed the Jovian quality 
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of the bearded Lee, they had full warning that he had a strong, 
fighting chin. 

The completeness of this collection can be judged in the future 
better than at present. Meantime, it contributes to an untang- 
ling of the legendary from the real in Lee portraiture; it illus- 
trates various kinds of portrait reproduction at a transitional 
period in the evolution of this art; and it whets the appetite for 
more studies of the faces of eminent Americans. 

Charles S. Sydnor. 


Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


The Atlantic Frontier. Colonial American Civilization. By Louis B. Wright. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. 354. $3.40 text, $4.50 trade.) 


Professor Wright has succeeded well in his attempt to give 
colonial American history an interesting retelling based on the 
most recent research and stressing especially the cultural devel- 
opment of the English and Dutch seaboard colonies. His ap- 
praisals are generally cautious and judicious and it is difficult 


to take exception to his conclusions. He disagrees, at points, 
with historians Wertenbaker (Bacon’s Rebellion) and Morison 
(Harvard’s purpose), but his departures are well buttressed with 
references. 


The freshness of his chapter on Virginia owes much to his 
former First Gentlemen and could searcely be improved. There 
is less that is new and there are some omissions in his treatment 
of the Carolinas. How John Barnwell and William Rhett escape 
mention at the pen of a fellow South Carolinian is difficult to 
explain, especially when such relative unknowns as William 
Pratt, Thomas Nairne, and Alexander Cuming come in for a 
paragraph or two on their own. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Wright may some day do for low-country Carolina what he has 
so admirably done for Tidewater Virginia in his First Gentlemen. 

With respect to the first settlements in Carolina (p. 263), 
W. P. Cumming’s “The Earliest Permanent Settlement in Caro- 
lina,” in the American Historical Review of October, 1939, 
would have been of assistance. Whether a survey such as this 
should legitimately include a fuller discussion of the several 
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“rebellions” in the Albemarle colony is debatable, but the re- 
viewer was disappointed not to find it. 

A more serious omission, in view of the subtitle of the book, is 
the total lack of any evidences of “civilization” in the author’s 
discussion of Carolina north of the Cape Fear River. In com- 
parison with the Charleston region the northern settlements were 
admittedly backward, but recent research has done a good deal 
to level off the “valley of humility.” Bath and Wilmington are 
not mentioned. Edenton (overlooked by the indexers) is dis- 
missed with an uncomplimentary observation by William Byrd 
(p. 283) whose accuracy is open to question. And New Bern 
figures only as the site for de Graffenried’s Swiss settlement. 

The book is difficult to classify. Chapter divisions are incon- 
venient for a text, and the almost exclusively geographical rather 
than topical treatment would probably confuse the beginner. 
Statements respecting charter, proprietary, and royal govern- 
ments assume a certain amount of prior information on the part 
of the reader. The same is true of the activities of the Board 
of Trade and other economic controls. Civilization in the Span- 
ish and French colonies which later became British is ignored. 

Obviously the work is designed to be read and not used for 
reference. This poses the problem of who can profitably read it. 
It misses the popular appeal of such works as The Epic of Amer- 
ica without being as academically instructive as the excellent 
colonial texts by Nettels, Chitwood, and Savelle. There are too 
many illustrative digressions for the memorizing student and too 
few for the history-taster. An intelligent college graduate who 
wishes to refresh his memory on courses in colonial history 
should find The Atlantic Frontier ideal. Most professional his- 
torians will discover much they did not know before. All read- 
ers of The North Carolina Historical Review should find it worth 
their time. 


Chalmers G. Davidson. 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 
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Graduate Work in The South. By Mary Bynum Pierson. (Chapel Hill, The 

University of North Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. 265. $4.00.) 

The author of this volume has presented a very careful and 
thorough study of graduate work in the South—its history, its 
present status, and its future prospect. Throughout the attempt 
is made, and made successfully, to relate the development of grad- 
uate work to the changing social content of the South and to 
appraise the varied influences in this country and from abroad 
as they have advanced or retarded provision for graduate study. 

The first two chapters, one devoted to graduate work in the 
United States before 1900 and one to the beginnings of graduate 
work in the South before 1900, provide the historical perspective 
needed for a better understanding of more recent developments. 
These are followed by an analysis of the influence of various 
associations, conferences, foundations, research institutes, and 
university presses. For college and university presidents, deans, 
and others actively concerned with developing and expanding 
graduate work in the South the chapter devoted to organization 
and administration will prove exceedingly helpful. An excellent 
chapter appraises the record of providing graduate and profes- 
sional work for Negroes. 

The system of undergraduate education in the South is both 
extensive and effective. Creditable and sometimes very superior 
graduate and professional work is being carried forward in a 
number of institutions. But at the post-high school level the 
great need of the South is for more adequate facilities for grad- 
uate and professional study. All who are actively concerned 
with this problem will surely want to read this volume. 


Newton Edwards. 
The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 





The Diary of James T. Ayers, Civil War Recruiter. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by John Hope Franklin. (Springfield: Occasional Publications of 
the Illinois State Historical Society. 1947. Pp. xxv, 138.) 


Material in print relating to the Negro’s role in the Civil War 
is all too scanty. For this reason, Professor Franklin and the 
Illinois State Historical Society are to be commended for making 
available the diary of James T. Ayers, a Civil War recruiter of 
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Negroes. The diary covers the period from late December, 1863, 
to May, 1865. 

The diary contains day-by-day entries which not only depict 
the problems incident to the recruiting of Negro soldiers for 
the Union army but reveal much of the personality and char- 
acter of Ayers. Ayers, who was a Methodist lay preacher in 
Illinois from the early 1840’s to 1862, hated slavery and the 
South with a violence and passion unrestrained either by reason 
or compassion. One need only read his comment (p. 101) on 
the capture of President Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy to 
see to what extremes of expression his emotion led him: “pore 
Coward puppy, two mean to Live, two mean to Dy—A man 
Starver, A soal killer, A dastard Rascal, A midnight assassion, 
A thief, A Rober, A Liar, A forsworn vilian, A Confirmed Traitor, 
A Slave Driver, A nigger breeder, A negro Equality man mixing 
his own Blood with niggers. He ought to hang... .” 

As for Ayers, as Professor Franklin points out in his useful 
introduction to the diary, he was a person of limited education 
and fanatical zeal. He had no real liking for the Negroes and 
did not want them in the North. He wanted the slaves freed 
but wanted them to remain in the South. Most of Ayres’ re- 
cruiting was in the north Alabama area along the main line of 
the railroad connecting Memphis with Chattanooga. Early in 
1865 he was with Sherman’s army in its northward march from 
Savannah into South Carolina and North Carolina. His com- 
ments on the behavior of some of Sherman’s troops are confirma- 
tion of the generally accepted view of their wanton destructive- 
ness. 

The editor’s introduction contains a good brief account of 
Negro recruiting, a brief sketch of Ayers’ life, and notes on the 
nature and characteristics of the diary. Although the document 
is not of major historical significance, it presents an interesting 
picture of one phase of Civil War history. There is a useful 
index and also an appendix. 

J. Carlyle Sitterson. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Lakanal the Regicide: A Biographical and Historical Study of the Career of 
Joseph Lakanal. By John Charles Dawson. (University, Alabama: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 213. $5.00.) 


Professor Dawson’s biography of Lakanal (1762-1845) is the 
first full-length account published in English of a most interesting 
Frenchman whose range of cultural and political activities in 
France and America was truly amazing. Also, in many of his 
interests Lakanal was a dilettante; in some respects he was little 
more than a dabbler. He was robust, restless, energetic, and am- 
bitious. He always sought recognition and support of his ac- 
tions. He possessed little humor. During the French Revolu- 
tion he was a zealous reformer; like most revolutionists he had 
little time for frivolity; he was a propagandist; and he was an 
ordained priest turned Deist. At the age of seventy-six he took 
a mistress and the next year had a son! 

During his tenure as a deputy to the National Convention, 
beginning in September, 1792, and through his service as presi- 
dent of the Committee of Public Instruction in the Council of 
Five Hundred, from which he resigned in 1798, Lakanal was an 
active and recognized leader in the cultural revolution accompa- 
nying the better known political and economic revolutions in 
France. More than any other individual he seems to have been 
the founder of new French school systems, primary, secondary, 
and normal; and in the period of the Directorate he drew up 
regulations for the famous French Institute. He advocated a 
national university. He worked diligently to execute his own 
ideas and those of Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Condorcet, Sieyés, and 
other educational and scientific colleagues. He sought assidu- 
ously to remove all Church control of education. Intermittently 
he held appointive administrative positions in several provincial 
Departments. He was never an avid Montagnard. Being at 
the time a staunch republican and disapproving of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s ambition and usurpation of power, he was allowed 
to hold only positions of minor importance from 1799 to 1815. 

Fearing proscription by order of Louis XVIII following that 
Bourbon’s restoration after Waterloo, Lakanal fled to America in 
1816. He settled first among French refugees in Gallatin County, 
Kentucky, where he resided and traveled exclusively for six 
years. Disliking Napoleon less than the Bourbon whose brother 
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he had voted to guillotine, he intrigued with compatriots in one 
of the abortive efforts to rescue the Corsican from St. Helena 
and to set up a French empire in Latin America. In May, 1822, 
Lakanal became president of the College of Orleans in Louisiana 
and enjoyed a most successful administration until July, 1823. 
Presumably, he resigned because of religious differences with 
some of the important supporters of his institution. He then 
moved to Mobile, Alabama. In 1831 he was operating a small 
cotton and sugar plantation near Mobile. After the accession of 
the Orleanist, Louis-Philippe, to the French throne, Lakanal was 
free to return to France honorably. Having retained both a 
passionate love of France and his French citizenship, he returned 
home in 1836. From that date until his death he worked with 
and was honored by a small circle of friends and associates in 
educational, cultural, literary, and scientific institutions in Paris. 
Some of his greatest honors came many years after his death. 

In collecting material from widely scattered sources and in- 
troducing Lakanal to a wider American reading audience, Pro- 
fessor Dawson has performed a good service. The chief criticism 
to be made is the author’s laboring sympathy for Lakanal, his 
repetitions, his use of such words as “here,” “we,” and “our,” 
and the glaring gaps in descriptions of his subject’s American 
residence. The index is of the biographical type and therefore 
is not entirely satisfactory. Appendices are included. The 
account is amply footnoted and contains an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, mainly of French publications. Translations are excellent 
and they should be since the author is a former professor of 
Romance languages at the University of Alabama. The biogra- 
phy will be of special interest to students of the French Revolu- 
tion and of cultural history. 


Weymouth T. Jordan. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


Since 1900: Illustrations, Maps, and Reading Lists. By Oscar Theodore 
Barck, Jr., and Nelson Manfred Blake. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 863. $4.75.) 


The most valid reason for writing a book on the recent history 
of the United States is not that the history is recent but that it 
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is unique. It has two main themes lacking in earlier history: the 
increasing adoption of socialism and the increasing abandon- 
ment of isolation. Both began to be made manifest about 1900, 
and out of the two today come the most pressing of our current 
problems. Since 1900 differs materially from other books on 
this period only in its size. Its facts are the same, its judg- 
ments orthodox. It is as free from bias as a writing of human 
origin can be, and its style, if not good, is certainly no worse 
than that of a score of other books of a similar nature. 

The architect, although not the originator, of government reg- 
ulation and imperialism was Theodore Roosevelt. Although his 
motives were shallow—‘“love of power and love of applause”’— 
and his abilities limited—compounded of “vanity, bellicosity and 
impulsiveness”—he stirred public opinion and set it on the 
twin paths from which it has not rested since. The authors of 
Since 1900 are not impressed with Roosevelt’s achievements as 
was Roosevelt himself, who had a tendency, they suggest, to see 
himself as the hero of every action during his administration. 
They minimize his trust-busting, hint that his mine seizure 
threat was a bluff and his Venezuelan blockade threat imagi- 
nary. They refuse to believe him even when confessing sin, as 
in the rape of Panama. But his Square Deal stimulated the 
growth of government regulation at home, while his Open Door 
and corollary led us further into the délights and dangers of 
global politics. Taft was a reformer whom the reform move- 
ment outran and whom disaster followed fast and followed faster 
because of his political ineptitude. 

The New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson required for its opera- 
tion an equal quality, if not quantity, of government regulation 
as the Square Deal did. In his foreign policy, the intervention 
in Haiti, Nicarauga, and Mexico reveals that he was unable to 
fuse his practices with his professions or even with his ideals. 
His involvment in World War I came, however, not voluntarily 
but by outer force; he was driven from his sincere neutrality 
by the German resumption of submarine warfare. Neither 
British propaganda nor American investments influenced Wilson 
or public opinion. If the authors of Since 1900 have any expla- 
nation for the abrupt repudiation of Wilson by the American 
people they have kept it for private gratification. 
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As a result of excessive indulgence in Square Deals and New 
Freedoms the American people took the pledge of total abstinence 
and devoted themselves to “normalcy.” In the incredible period 
of Harding and Coolidge, the spirit and practice of laissez-faire 
gave business free license to go its way unchecked into the Slough 
of Despond, and the spirit of isolation kept us out of the League 
and gave us rare opportunities for the irresponsible promotion 
of peace with platitudes. 

Normalcy ended in, if it did not lead to, panic and depression 
which in turn brought forth Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
Conceived, perhaps, as an agency of relief the New Deal speedily 
became a weapon of reform. Joined in unique wedlock with the 
Doctrine of the Good Neighbor, it secured a more militant partner 
when the United States was forced into World War II and isola- 
tion again gave way to global thinking. The account of the New 


Deal and the war is prudently factual, but there can be no doubt 
that the war promoted socialism in the United States quite as 


much as it discouraged isolation. 

One of the three chapters on the period since Roosevelt is 
entitled “The Tribulations of Truman.” In view of recent hap- 
penings, the reviewer suggests that the chapter might have been 
greatly extended. 


R. S. Cotterill. 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 





Historical Background of the World Today. By the History Department of 
Duke University. By Harold T. Parker and Theodore Ropp. (New York, 
Rinehart and Company, 1947, Pp. ix, 128.) 


During the last two decades most American colleges and uni- 
versities have given a large measure of attention to their intro- 
ductory courses in history and the social studies. As was to be 
expected, a rather wide variety of general orientation courses 
have developed. 

Historical Background of the World Today is a synopsis of the 
new introductory course in history at Duke University. This 
little volume summarizes the cardinal facts in the sixty-four 
topics, that have been selected for consideration in the survey 
course in history. It opens with a brief summary of the chief 
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characteristics of “Medieval Society” and closes with the “Bases 
of the Peace Settlements” after the Second World War. The 
other sixty-two topics, which fall between medieval society and 
the present quest for peace, deal with the highlights of the polit- 
ical, economic, and social institutions, forces, and problems which 
are the heritage of the West today. While the reviewer would 
have placed the emphasis differently here and there, he has a firm 
conviction that here is the basis for an excellent introductory 
course. 

The themes which are most stressed are the expansion of 
European culture, the origin and development of national states, 
the relations of these states and the problems of war and peace, 
economic theories and practices with special emphasis on capital- 
ism and proletarianism, and the faiths and philosophies by which 
western man has lived in the modern epoch. 

This synopsis is well done. It is nicely balanced, and the topi- 
cal summaries are clear and accurate. In reading it one has 
the feeling that several specialists have had a hand in its con- 
struction. The reviewer feels that from the standpoint of bal- 
ance, clarity, and accuracy, he has seen no better synopsis of 
modern western history. The young student who feels the need 
of an integrating summary can do no better than choose this 
little book. 


C. H. Pegg. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Mr. Walter Whitaker of Graham has been employed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Burlington to write a history of Ala- 
mance County. Mr. Staley A. Cook and Mr. Howard White of 
the Times-News, Burlington, will assist in the preparation of the 
book which is expected to be ready for distribution during Bur- 
lington’s centennial celebration next summer. 


Dr. S. C. Deskins of Elon College has been appointed a pro- 
fessor of history and head of the department of history at High 
Point College, where Dr. Helen R. Bartlett will continue to serve 
as a professor of history. 


On May 21 Dr. Richard Henry Tawney, a British lecturer, 
author, and professor of economic history at the University of 
London, gave the first of three lectures of the annual series of 
Weil lectures on citizenship at the University of North Carolina. 
The general theme of these lectures was “Social Democracy in 
England.” 


Mr. Alfred J. Henderson of MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, is visiting professor of history in the first term of the 
summer school at Duke University. 


Dr. Charles Sackett Sydnor of Duke University has published 
a volume in the series on history of the south entitled The Rise 
of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. 


An historical marker erected to the memory of Joseph Gurney 
Cannon, a member of Congress and speaker of the House of 
Representatives, was unveiled on the campus of Guilford College 
on May 14. Mr. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
speaker of the House of Representatives, made the principal 
address. Mr. Farrar Newberry of Omaha, Nebraska, president 
cf the Woodmen of the World, presented the marker and Dr. 
Clyde A. Milner, president of Guilford College, accepted it. 
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On April 14 Washington and Lee University conferred the 
degree of doctor of letters on Dr. Charles Sackett Sydnor of 
Duke University and on Dr. Urban Tirner Holmes of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


The annual convention of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was held in Washington, D. C., beginning April 20. 
Miss Gertrude Carraway, State Regent for North Carolina, made 
a report on activities in the state. Mr. Kenneth Royall, secre- 
tary of the Army, delivered an address on the National Defense 
Program. 


The Greensboro Historical Museum has added several items 
to its collections such as a Civil War drum, replicas of military 
uniforms of the type worn by American soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary War period, and uniforms of World War II. Trophies 
from the old Eagle Hose Company which were donated by the 
Greensboro Fire Department have also been added to the col- 
lections. 


Dr. W. S. Jenkins of the University of North Carolina is con- 
tinuing his State Documents Microfilming Project which the 
Library of Congress and the Library at the University of North 
Carolina initiated in 1941. The goal of this program is to dis- 
cover and microfilm the complete official records of every state 
and territory in the United States and to make these records 
available for investigation by students, historians, and other 
interested persons. Dr. Jenkins and his assistant, Mr. Peter L. 
Long, have completed the microfilming of the records in the 
State Department of Archives and History. 


The Cool Springs Baptist Church, located six miles from Jones- 
boro in Lee County, on May 8 celebrated its one hundredth anni- 
versary with an all-day program including a dinner served on 
the grounds. 


The Julius Rosenwald fund announced on May 6 its awards 
for the coming year. Three North Carolinians were given 
fellowships as follows: Mr. Eugene Pendleton Banks of Brevard 
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will continue his study of anthropology at the University of New 
Mexico; Mr. Charles Morgan Clarke of the University of North 
Carolina will collect information on the efforts of the philan- 
thropic foundations in the education of public school teachers 
in the South; and Mr. Claude Flynn Howell, free lance writer of 
Wilmington, will use his award for traveling and painting. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians on April 18 
made a tour of Lee, Moore, and Chatham counties. The group 
which made the tour consisted of Mr. Malcolm Fowler, president 
of the group; Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Mr. Charles M. Heck, Mr. F. L. 
Morris, Mr. James G. W. MacClamroch, Mr. Paul Barringer, 
Mr. A. B. MacArtan, Mr. Leon McDonald, Mr. Edward Cameron, 
Miss Mary Galloway, and Mrs. Blanche Johnson. The group 
visited Buffalo Presbyterian Church near Sanford, which dates 
from 1756; White Hall; the tomb of Benjamin Williams in Moore 
County; the House in the Horseshoe, formerly the residence of 
Philip Alston, where occurred a skirmish between a band of 
patriots under Col. Alston and the Tories under David Flanning; 
the Devil’s Tramping Ground in Chatham County; Glenn Coal 
Mine which is reopening for work; Lockville on Deep River; and 
Haywood at the confluence of Deep and Haw rivers which form 
the Cape Fear River. Lockville and Haywood are two ghost 
towns in Chatham County. 


On June 2 Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Miss Nell Hines, Miss 
Manora Mewborn, Miss Frances Harmon, and Miss Dorothy 
Reynolds of the State Department of Archives and History at- 
tended the historical pageant, “Shout Freedom,” presented near 
Charlotte by the Mecklenburg County Historical Society. 

Miss Eva J. Lawrence of Murfreesboro has been employed on 
a temporary basis to copy manuscripts for publication by the 
State Department of Archives and History. Miss Lawrence 
has been copying the papers of John Gray Blount and Thomas 
Blount which are being edited by Dr. Alice B. Keith of Meredith 
College and the diary of Catherine Aun Edmondston, which is 
being edited by Miss Beth Crabtree. 
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The State Department of Archives and History and Meredith 
College have initiated this year a program of training and in- 
ternship for students who after graduation expect to pursue 
graduate studies in archival work. These students are majoring 
in history at Meredith College. 


On May 8 the university and college teachers of history and 
others interested in history held their annual dinner at Duke 
University, the host institution. Those present and the institu- 
tions represented were as follows: Miss Frances Acomb, Mr. 
Paul H. Clyde, Mr. Joel G. Colton, Mr. Arthur B. Ferguson, Mr. 
W. F. Givan, Mr. Irving B. Holley, Mr. John Tate Lanning, Mr. 
Alan K. Manchester, Mr. Ernest W. Nelson, Mr. Harold T. 
Parker, Mr. Henry Stevens, Mr. Joseph C. Robert, Mr. Charles 
S. Sydnor, Mr. Richard L. Watson, Jr., Mr. Robert H. Woody, 
and Miss Alice Baldwin of Duke University; Mr. Christopher 
Crittenden, Mr. W. F. Burton, Jr., Mr. D. L. Corbitt, and Mrs. 
Joye E. Jordan of the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory; Mr. Richard Bardolph, Miss Elizabeth Cometti, Mrs. 
Caroline Daniel, Miss Bernice Evelyn Draper, Miss Josephine 
Hege, Mr. C. D. Johns, Miss Vera Largent, Miss Zoe Swecker and 
Mr. E. E. Pfoff of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina; Mr. Howard K. Beale, Mrs. Howard K. Beale, 
Mr. R. D. W. Connor, Mr. M. B. Garrett, Mr. Fletcher M. Green, 
Mr. Cecil Johnson, Mr. Hugh T. Lefler, Mr. L. C. MacKinney, 
Mr. A. R. Newsome and Mr. C. H. Pegg of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill; Mr. James W. Patton, Mr. 
Preston W. Edsall, Mr. L. Walter Seegers, Mr. Charles M. Brown, 
Mr. Charles F. Kolb, and Mr. Rex Beach of North Carolina State 
College; Miss Alice B. Keith, Miss Sarah Lemmon, and Mrs. 
Lillian Parker Wallace of Meredith College; Mr. Chalmers G. 
Davidson, Mr. Alex McGeachy, Mr. Edward O. Guerrant, and 
Mr. Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College; and Mr. Forrest 
W. Clonts of Wake Forest College. 


The historical highway marker program, conducted jointly 
by the Department of Archives and History, the Department 
of Conservation and Development, and the Highway Department, 
which was interrupted by the war, is again in operation. Twenty 
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markers have been erected to replace those broken or removed 
since 1941 and forty-five new ones are on order at the foun- 
dry. It is expected that approximately sixty-five markers will 
be received during the current fiscal year. 


Among those markers recently authorized by the committee 
of historians from North Carolina colleges and universities 
which approves all markers before they are erected, are those 
for the following prominent men in various phases of the life of 
the state: William A. Graham, Leonidas L. Polk, James O’Kelly, 
Hutchins G. Burton, Curtis H. Brodgen, Augustus S. Merrimon, 
James Turner, Dempsey Burgess, John Harvey, Henry William 
Harrington, William Hawkins, Josephus Daniels, Isaac Gregory, 
William Miller, Calvin Graves, Plato Durham, and S. B. Alex- 
ander. 

Other points of historical interest currently being marked are 
five different locations of the Bingham School, the Warrenton 
Male Academy, and Oxford College; several spots where modern 
highways follow or cross the routes of the old plank roads; 
Smiley’s Falls locks on the Cape Fear River and the Roanoke 
Canal (two markers); the site of a Revolutionary paper mill 
near Hillsboro; the Egypt Coal Mine in Lee County, which sup- 
plied coal for Confederate blockade runners; the Fourth House 
in Winston-Salem; Third Creek Church in Rowan County; Kit- 
trell’s Springs; “Land of Eden”; the Bragg home in Warren 
County ; and Fort Point in Craven County. 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, head of the division of public displays 
of the State Department of Archives and History, attended on 
May 27, 28, and 29 the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums at Boston. 


Recent accessions to the Hail of History include the bell of the 
United States Destroyer, Worth Bagley, named in 1900 in honor 
of Worth Bagley and given by David Worth Bagley of Bremer- 
ton, Washington; an oil portrait of Richard Dobbs Spaight given 
by Charles S. Bryan of Asheville; and relics from the James 
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Iredell Waddell family given by Miss Rebecca Cushman of 
Asheville. 


Mr. John Littleton, graduate student, and Mr. John Sanders, 
undergraduate student, in history at the University of North 
Carolina, have been employed by the Department of Archives 
and History for the summer to work with the Emergency Relief 
Administration records stored in the department’s records ware- 
house at the State Fairgrounds. It is expected that these rec- 
ords, covering the years 1933-1935, will soon be made available 
for administrative and research purposes. 


The North Carolina Department of Archives and History is 
in the midst of installing new equipment in the Division of Arch- 
ives and Manuscripts. The air conditioning equipment is now 
being improved by the addition of a refrigeration unit and exten- 
sion ducts which will facilitate the flow of air through the stacks 
in the lower levels. Also the contract has been let for new stack 
equipment for about one-third of the archives areas. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its regular 
spring meeting in Raleigh on April 17. Elected to membership 
were Dr. Guion Griffis Johnson, Chapel Hill, and Mr. D. L. Cor- 
bitt of the State Department of Archives and History. The 
program consisted of a paper by Dr. C. C. Pearson of Wake 
Forest College on “What is Wrong With Current Research Work 
and History?”’; an address by Bishop Howard W. Rondthaler 
of the Moravian Church on “Four Boundaries and a Straight 
Line”; and a chapter from the Rise of Southern Sectionalism, 
1819-1848, read by the author, Dr. Charles Sackett Sydnor of 
Duke University. 





